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THE DISCIPLINE IN THE SO-CALLED DEAD SEA 
MANUAL OF DISCIPLINE 


SAUL LIEBERMAN 


THE JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF AMERICA 


HE similarity between the regulations recorded in the so-called Dead 
Sea Manual of Disciplinet and many customs of the Essenes has 
been pointed out and described by several prominent scholars. The 
original reports on the customs and manners of the Essenes have come 
down to us only in Greek, whereas the language of DSD is Hebrew. It 
is therefore not out of place to set forth the regulations of the Pharisaic 
Haburah (aan, societas), which are available in Hebrew and Aramaic 
in Palestinian rabbinic sources. An examination and analysis of the 
rabbinic statements on the subject will yield many details which may 
shed much light on the Dead Sea Scrolls and vice versa. 

Rabbinic sources frequently mention a special kind of man, Haburah, 
whose members, called onan, Haberim (socii), assumed the obligation 
of strictly observing the laws of ritual cleanliness. All Jews were qualified 
to become members of the Haburah, provided they undertook to observe 
certain strict laws of ritual purity.s It goes without saying that candi- 
dates for the Haburah had to be pious Jews.‘ Certain professions auto- 
matically excluded those who practiced them from the Haburah. A tax- 
collector, for instance, was expelled from it because of his occupation,’ 
even if he was a learned and a pious Jew.® 

The usual term for admission of a candidate into the Haburah is 
bap,’ “to accept,” or 27p,° “to bring near.”” Enrollment in the Haburah 


* Hereafter=DSD. Note the following abbreviations: TB =Talmud Babylonicum. 
TP =Talmud Palaestinense. Tos. =Tosefta. All dates mentioned in this article are C. E. 

2 See Millar Burrows, Oudtestamentische Studien, 1950, p. 165 ff.; W. H. Brownlee, 
The Biblical Archaeologist X111.3 (Sept. 1950), p. 56 ff.; A. Dupont-Sommer, Observa- 
tions sur le Manuel de Discipline etc., Paris 1951. 

3 Mishnah Demai 11.3; Tos. ibid. 11.2, 4710 ff. passim. 

4 See the opinion of R. Judah in the Mishnah ibid. (Comp. I Aboth de R. Nathan 41, 
ed. Schechter, p. 132). The objection of the Sages to his opinion is to be understood to 
mean that persons who did not satisfy the requirements of R. Judah were not even 
considered for Haberuth. See the following note. 

8 Tos. Demai III.4, 4915; TP ibid. 11.3, 23a; TB Bekhoroth 31a. 

§ Comp. the story about Rab Hunah b. Hiyya in TB ibid. 

7 Tos. Demai 11.2; ibid. 5; ibid. 9 passim. 

8 TP (Demai 11.3, 23a) records in the name of R. Johanan (flourished in the middle 
of the third century): ‘A Haber who left Palestine is not expelled from the Haburah; 
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follows the act of assuming the obligation to observe certain laws regard- 
ing ritual purity.» The manner of this undertaking is not revealed in the 
sources. They simply use the vague term yby bap, “‘to take upon one- 
self.”” No oath (or vow) is mentioned. From the Mishnah in Bekhoroth 
(VII end) it appears that by bap by itself was accompanied by neither 
vow nor oath." However, the very declaration that one will abide by the 
laws of the Haburah may have carried the onus of a kind of “‘handle’”’ of 
an oath." On the other hand, map is often associated with myiaw, oath, 
in rabbinic sources. From the context in the Tosefta™s it appears that 
the rabbis explained the verse in Esther (9 27): omy o-navn bap wp 
nytt dyi to mean: “The Jews swore’ and took upon themselves and their 
children.’’ However, the sources offer no clear indication that the 
admission to the Haburah was accompanied by an oath. 

The above-mentioned obligations had to be undertaken man 7153, 
“in the presence of the Haburah.’"*’ Even a learned and a pious Jew 
who could be trusted in his own home in regard to both tithes and ritual 
purity did not count as an official member of the Haburah until he 
obligated himself in the presence of the Haburah.** The Palestinian 


when he comes back (read jp sn instead of yup xq) he needs no [special] admission” 
(211°p "x WN). The same term in the above sense occurs also a few lines above 
(ibid.): 12) oD10b «y*39pHD “We admit [to the Haburah] for Kenaphaim etc.” (see 
below n. 26). TP (Kiddushin IV.1, 65b) discusses the status of proselytes who converted 
for the sake of marrying Jewish girls, or similar reasons. Rab (flourished in the beginning 
of the third century) ruled (I copy the correct reading of the Genizah Fragments, ed. 
Ginzberg, p. 236, 1. 4): [o’2y] owb pan[d] avw opp aia’p pons ime y>bapop 
“They are accepted, and they need a second admission in order to make them converts 
from conviction.’”” The same verb (27p) is also employed for the re-admission of the 
excommunicated into the community (Mishnah Middoth 11.2) and for admission into 
connubium with families of legitimate descent (Ibid. ‘Eduyoth VIII.3, 7). 

9 See above, n. 3. 

1° Comp. TB ad. loc., 46a. 

11 See TB Nedarim 8a, and Maimonides, Hilkhoth Nedarim 1.29. On 771 (vow) = 
myiav, oath, see the commentary of Rabbenu Nissim ad. loc., s. v. yaw xbm, and 
Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Palestine, p. 117 ff. 

12 See TP Sotah 11.5, 18b; TB Shebu‘oth 36a; Midrash Debarim Rabba VII.1, ed. 
Lieberman, p. 108; Midrash Tehilim 89 end, ed. Buber, p. 381. 

3 Sotah VI1.4-5, p. 306-7. 

14 9p, to swear, is used in the Mishnah Sanhedrin VII.6, and many other Jewish 
sources, See G. Allon in Tarbiz XII, p. 271. Comp. also DSD V, ll. 8, 10 [and the 
remark of Ch. Yalon in Kirjath Sepher XXVIII, p. 71a, top]. 

*s Tos. Demai 11.14, 4811. So too TP (ibid. 11.3, 23a) reads: man my: win “He 
submits to the Haburah.” Only TB (Bekhoroth 30b) gives it the formulation: bap> yx 
onan nvbw Da ‘He is required to take upon himself [the obligations carried by Haberuth] 
in the presence of three Haberim.” Thus it appears from the Palestinian sources that 
the obligations are taken in the presence of the Haburah in general. Perhaps TB was 
guided by the principle that three members of the Haburah legally represent the whole 
Haburah. See TP Megilia 111.2, 74a. 

% Tos. Demai 11.13, 4810; TP ibid. 11.3, 22d, bot.; See TB Bekhoroth 30b. 
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Talmud states’? that such a person may be trusted as a private host 
[to a Haber] ‘“‘but as regards the Rabbim® he is not to be trusted until he 
takes his obligations in the presence of the Rabbim. R. Ami in the name 
of R. Yannai*? said: ‘Even I would not be trusted [by the Rabbim] until 
I took my obligations in the presence of the Rabbim.’’° 

Thus the Palestinian Talmud makes a clear distinction between a 
private host and Rabbim, i. e. a learned and pious rabbi could be trusted" 
in his home, but not by the Rabbim. ‘‘Rabbim’”’ here is synonymous with 
“Haberim.” Before the rabbi took his obligation in the presence of the 
Haburah*? he could not touch the food of the Haburah nor could his food 
be used in the Haburah. 

The candidate is investigated as to his behavior prior to the applica- 
tion for membership in the Haburah. If he practiced the laws of ritual 
purity in his own home in private he is immediately accepted and after- 
wards taught the regulations of the Haburah; if he did not practice 
these laws in private, he is first instructed and then accepted.?* Thus 
there existed a kind of a xatnxnots for certain candidates before they 
were initiated in the rites of the Haburah. The period of the preliminary 
instruction is not stated in the sources, but we may surmise that it 
lasted between thirty days and twelve months (see below). 

The initiated were not admitted to all the rites of the Haburah at 


once. The Tosefta*4 states: mmud pbapo 4D ANN o5199 prapm, “The 
candidate is first accepted for Kenaphaim (literally: wings)?5 and later 


17 Demat I1.2, 22d. Comp. ibid. V.1, 24c. 

8 See below. 

9 Flourished in the beginning of the third century. 

20 Sapyw sy yON) Pk ue DDN RY "1 OWA rN I .ora7a Poy Saprw ty joss He or373 Dax 
orana (read: »>y) rdy. 

2 In regard to tithes and ritual purity. 

22 See above, n. 15. 

23 Tos. Demai 11.10 (according to ed. prin. and cod. Vienna): ox by bapd xan 
poapp 42 InN) nw Db wd ow MN pd 4D ANN) IM poapy .Ay2sa TbeMnD ama A 
mx. Comp. also TB Bekhoroth 30b. According to a dissenting minority view (R. 
Simeon, flourished in the middle of the second century) the candidate in both cases 
is first accepted and then taught. 

24 Ibid. 11.11; TB ibid. 

2s The traditional explanation of the word is “ritually clean hands.” In my forth- 
coming commentary on the Tosefta it is shown that this is not only the explanation given 
by medieval authorities but also by TP. Comp. meanwhile Jastrow, Dictionary etc. 
s. v. 929. 4. From the Tosefta (Kelim Baba Mezi‘ah VII.5) we may infer that the major- 
ity opinion (which disagreed with that of R. Johanan b. Nuri) formulated a law which 
read: nym 9390 pin nny oon b> “All wings are clean” (i.e. everything prepared 
from the wings of birds is not susceptible to ritual impurity) “excepting the wings of 
‘Oz”” (=mny. Lev 1113), on which the rabbis imposed the laws of impurity because it 
might be confused with the bones of mammilate animals. Comp. Mishnah Kelim 
XVII.14. Hence the use of o°»33 (instead of 0°») for the designation of ritually clean 
hands (TP Nazir VII.10, 55c) is quite appropriate and understandable. Yya yor?x 
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for Tohoroth.”** It states further:? ppwod orm Now ma pbapn -no ty 
oy owby an ar ono 55m man win awy ow mood) ov owdw, “When is he 
[definitively] accepted as a Haber? The School of Shammai rule: With 
regard to Mashkin® [he is accepted] after thirty days,?? but with regard 
to clothing®* after twelve months. The School of Hillel rule: [He is 
accepted ] regarding both of them after thirty days.’’3: Hence, according 
to the opinion of the conservative School of Shammai the initiate becomes 
a full-fledged Haber only after a trial of twelve months.%? 

The similarities between the regulations of the Pharisaic Haburah 
and those of DSD are striking. They both use the same terms. The 
applicant for the 1m is styled:3 ...5 san b>, “He who comes to...” 
In rabbinic literature the same verb serves as a technical term for both 
the application for Haberuth34 and particularly for conversion.35 Admis- 
sion to the nan, Haburah, is styled a17p, a9p by the rabbis.3° The same 
term is used for admission to the 1m.37 


o’DID (see Jastrow ibid.) should be translated: “Elisha the man of ritually clean 
hands.” 

26 T, e. the rest of the regulations of ritual purity. The details are explained in 
the above mentioned commentary ad loc. TP (Demai I1.3, 23a) formulates it thus: 
niiavd pada 42 1 0'D395 (so cod. Rome) }?221p0 “The candidate is first admitted 
(see above n. 8) for Kenaphaim and later he is instructed regarding Tohoroth.” 

27 Demat 11.12. 

#81. e. the seven liquids which are susceptible to ritual uncleanliness, viz. dew, 
water, wine, olive oil, blood, milk and bee honey. See Mishnah Makhshirin V1.4 passim. 
All other fluids are not susceptible to ritual impurity. Whenever the rabbis talk of 
Mashkin in connection with susceptibility to ritual impurity they refer to one of the 
above-mentioned liquids only. See Tos. Shabbath VIII.21-28, 1214 ff. Comp. Lieber- 
man, Tosefeth Rishonim I, p. 133 ff. )pynd means therefore that the initiate is trusted 
in regard to his purity for touching one of the seven liquids. 

29 See Maimonides, Hilkhoth Metamm’et Mishkab uMoshab X.2. 

3° I, e. to consider his garments as ritually clean. See Mishnah Hagigah I1.7; 
Tohoroth 1V.5 passim. Comp. TB Hullin 35b top. 

3* TB Bekhoroth 30b preserved a different tradition. According to it the School of 
Hillel required a period of twelve months for both of them. But the Talmud emended 
the text to read as we have it in the Tosefta. The reason for the emendation was to have 
the School of Hillel follow, as usual, the more lenient view. See TB ibid. 

32 From the rabbinic sources it appears that the status of avin 7, the so-called semi- 
proselyte, could not exceed the period of twelve months. See 7P Yebamoth VIII.1, 8d; 
TB ‘Abodah Zarah 65a (Comp. Halakhoth Gedoloth, ed. pr. 24b; ed. Hildesheimer, p. 107); 
The Mishnah of Rabbi Eliezer, ed. Enelow, New York 1933, p. 374. Comp. S. Bialobo- 
locki, Die Beziehungen des Judentums zu Proselyten und Proselytentum, Nobels Kultur- 
bibliothek, No. 1, Berlin 1930, p. 31. 

33 DSD V.7. 

34 See Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Palestine, p. 80. 

38 See Lieberman, ibid. Hence mpoonXutos. 

36 See above nn. 8, 26. 

37 DSD VI.16, 19; VII.21; VIII.18; [X.15. Comp. the remark of Prof. Dupont- 
Sommer, Observations etc. (see above, n. 2), p. 15, n. 54. 
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In rabbinic literature the word 0°25 is sometimes identical with 
oan,3? Haberim. In DSD»% it is the same as 1m. Hence 0397 nan 
(o°39)* is nothing other than 1mm nanv, or wnpn wx Nav." Here the 
term wiipn °wix connotes people who prepared their utensils and food in 
wnpn nanv.* The ritually clean articles (vessels, utensils, garments and, 
particularly food) are generally called manv and sometimes they are 
styled*s mnAv in rabbinic literature. In DSD mam nonp refers to the 
ritually clean articles and, particularly, to the clean food of the -1m. 
THs Kowns G&paodat tpogys could legitimately be paraphrased in 
rabbinic style: wan nanwa yr. 

The rabbis discriminated bwtween pam paix, dry solid food,4s and 
)pwo, liquids. The former could be prepared in such way that it would 
not become susceptible to ritual impurity.** But the latter could never 
be immunized against ritual uncleanliness. Indeed, the rabbis of the 
first century attached a higher degree of ritual impurity to Mashkin 
than to solid food.47 The o’277 mpwo is nothing other than the ~pwn 
of the Haburah which the Haber was not allowed to handle during his 
first stage of initiation.‘ 

The applicant assumes his obligations in the presence of the Haburah 
ANNAN 33, or 0°33, according to the rabbis,°° and the sectarian does the 
same 0°77 729), i. e. in the presence of the 1m according to DSD.* 


38 See above n. 20. 

39 VI and VII, more than twenty times. 

4 DSD VI.16, 25; VII, 16, 19. 

4°V.13; VIII.17. 

# Mishnah Hagigah 11.7; Tos. ibid. 11.3; Mishnah Tohoroth 11.6 passim. [Comp. 
now the valuable article of Ch. Yalon in Kirjath Sepher XXVIII, p. 68, n. 31). 

42a See Kassowski's concordances to the Mishnah and to the Tosefta, s. v. nia7v. 

43 Mishnah Makhshirin 111.4, end. Melekheth Shelomokh ad. loc. records also the read- 
ing niinv. However, our editions, eds. Loew and Kauffmann, Genizah fragments all read: 
T7170. 

44 Jos., Bel. tud. 11.139. 

4s See Mishnah Hagigah 111.3. 

46 By preventing it from coming in contact with the seven liquids (see above n. 28). 
Even bread was sometimes prepared in such way. See Mishnah Terumoth V.1-3; comp. 
TP Shebi‘ith V1.1, 36c, and parallel; TB Sanhedrin 5b, passim. The same is true of 
vessels and utensils: they too could be prepared from stone or other materials, so that 
they would never be susceptible to ritual impurity. See Mishnah Kelim X.1; ibid. 
XVII.14; ibid. Ahiloth V.5, passim. 

47 See Mishnah Parah VIII.5-7. Comp. TP Shabbath 1.4, 3c; TB ibid. 14b. See 
the early rabbinic material pertaining to impurity of Mashkin collected by Maimonides, 
Introduction to his commentary on Tohoroth, ed. Derenbourg, pp. 17-24. 

# DSD VI.20; VII.20. Comp. Mishnah Kelim XV.6. 

49 See above, n. 28. However, the Haburah was more lenient towards the handling 
of Mashkin than of clothing. See the reason given by Rashi on Bekhoroth 30b. 

8° See above, nn. 15, 20. 

st VI.15-16. 
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According to the view of R. Meir,’? a member of the Haburah who 
relapsed into his former practices is never admitted again to the Habu- 
rah.s3 This opinion is entirely foreign to rabbinic Judaism which never 
disregards genuine repentance,’ but we probably have here an echo of 
the ancient regulations of the Haburah, which were very strict. The 
regulations of the 1m likewise expel a member for ever from the 1m for 
certain grave offences.55 

It is true that the rabbinic sources do not discriminate between the 
different offences of the backslider,5*° whereas the regulations of the 11 
prescribe a graded scale of punishments in proportion to the gravity of 
the offence. It is likewise true that there are many divergences between 
the regulations of the m:n and those of the 1m. But such differences 
exist also between the Essenes and our sectarians.57 Moreover similar 
differences are found among the rabbis themselves. We have seen above’* 
that the ritual cleanliness of clothing was considered the last stage of 
purity for the initiated, whereas from some rabbinic sources it appears 
that it was considered the first stage regarding the ritual purity of a 
child. 

At first sight the strongest contrast between the regulations of the 
am and those of the Haburah appears in their relations to outsiders. The 
spirit of the former is hatred of all the uninitiated, who according to 
them are most wicked. The Haburah does not seem to have gone to 
such extremes. 

However, 7B® records a number of statements® which condemn the 
yun oy, ‘Am Haaretz, “The man of the land,’ as a man who is liable 
to commit murder and whose children are not his own. His hatred for 
the learned is greater than that of the heathen for the Jews. Another 
source®s repeats some of these statements and adds: R. Simeon b. Yohai 
said: “‘An ‘Am Haaretz even if he is pious, even if he is a saint, even if 


s2 Flourished in the middle of the second century. 

83 Tos. Demai I1.9, 482; TB ‘Abodah Zarah 7a; Bekhoroth 31a. 

s4 As a matter of fact TB ibid. adopts the opinion of the opponents of our rabbi, and 
rules that if the man repents he is readmitted to the Haburah. 

ss DSD VII.2; ibid. 24; VIII.23; IX.1. 

s6 Comp. however the commentary ascribed to Rabbenu Gershom on Bekhoroth 31a, 

. WNT RIN and comp. DSD XI.1. 

s7 See Millar Burrows, p. 176 ff.; Dupont-Sommer, p. 30 (see above n. 2). 

88 See above, n. 30. 

59 Tos. Tohoroth I11.9-10, 66311 ff. See Lieberman, Tosefeth Rishonim IV, p. 57. 

60 Pesahim 49b. 

6 Some of them derived from early Tannaitic sources, see Rabbinovicz, Variae 
lectiones ad loc., p. 139 nn. v, n; p. 140, n. 't. Comp. the readings in Pirkei deRabbenu 
ha-Kadosh, ed. Schoenblum, 21b; ed. Griinhut, p. 76. 

6 The usual counterpart of 13n, Haber; see Mishnah Demai V1.9, 12, passim. 

63 Pirkei etc. (see above, n. 61). 
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he is honest, cursed be he to the Lord, the God of Israel.’ The Geonim 
were shocked by some of the statements mentioned in TB, and they 
explained them*s to mean that an ‘Am Haaretz is sometimes capable of 
committing murder or adultery, and in that case one is allowed to stab 
him in order to save his victim. We may perhaps assume that we have 
here again” an echo of the attitude of the ancient Haburah towards 
outsiders,® an attitude of extreme hatred towards the uninitiated. The 
rabbis repeated here ancient traditions, remnants of utterances by some 
sectarian extremists which were entirely foreign to rabbinic Judaism.” 

Hence we must be very cautious in drawing conclusions from similar- 
ities and differences between the regulations of the sects. The various 
sects with which Palestine of the first century swarmed might have had 
much in common although they differed from one another in basic and 
cardinal principles. In a recent paper? certain practices were referred to 
which the rabbis stamped as heterodoxies, and which are found in the 
Dead Sea documents. Allusion was made there” to the Mishnah in 
Yadaim IV.8. We shall now be more explicit. This Mishnah reports the 
complaint of a Galilaean heretic about the Pharisees that they write the 
name of Moses together with the name of the governor in a bill of divorce. 
Rabbinic Judaism attached no sanctity to the name of Moses, and there 
was no objection to effacing or to tearing his name, and certainly there 
could be no scruples about writing it together with the name of any 
base person. 

However, Josephus relates” about the Essenes: ‘‘After God, they 
hold most in awe the name of the lawgiver (robvoua Tov voyovtérou), 
any blasphemer of whom is punished with death.” Prof. Isidore Lévy 
advances?3 a plausible theory that the name of Moses was considered 
ineffable by the Essenes. The Mishnah, however, attributes a doctrine 
about the sanctity of the name of Moses to a Galilaean heretic.” 


64 banw> pbs ‘nd sin a Ww "DR BITP "DR TON DN Ay DIN *MY 43 pyoe "9. 

6s See Otzar Hageonim, ed. Lewin, Pesahim, p. 68. 

6 Comp. also Pirkei, ed. Griinhut (see above n. 61), p. 76, n. 9. The editor who did 
not understand the meaning of the statement (probably interpolated) eliminated it 
from the text. 

67 See above, p. 204. 

68 Comp. the statement of R. Simeon b. Yohai (see above, n. 64) with DSD IL.5 ff. 

6 The anecdote related in TB Baba Bathra 8a, does not discredit our theory. 
Although the later rabbis also detested the ‘Am Haaretz, they would never go so far 
as to say what was said in TB Pesakim and Pirkei mentioned above. Comp. also 
Vayyikra Rabba IX.3. 

»” Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research, vol. XX, 1951, p. 395 ff. 

™ Jbid., p. 401, nn. 48, 49. 

7 Bel. iud. II, 145. 

73 La Légende de Pythagore de Gréce en Palestine, p. 279. 

74 In the sixteenth century an old Jewish scholar preached in the synagogue that the 
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Jewish Palestine of the first century swarmed with different sects.75 
Every sect probably had its divisions and subdivisions. Even the 
Pharisees themselves were reported to have been divided into seven” 
categories. It is therefore precarious to ascribe our documents definitely 
to any of the known three major Jewish sects.” 


ancient Jews considered Moses as God (Responsa by Rabbi David Ibn Abi Zimra, 
otherwise known as RADBAZ, vol. IV, Leghorn 1652, No. 187). I doubt whether this 
old man had ever heard of the existence of the Essenes. 

75 See Proceedings etc. (see above n. 70), p. 404. 

76 A round number, of course. See II Aboth de R. Nathan 37, ed. Schechter, p. 109, 
and the parallels referred in n. 4 ibid. 

7 Although, we must admit, their affinity to the regulations of the Essenes can by 
no means be disregarded. 





PHILO, JOSEPHUS AND THE DEAD SEA YAHAD 


RALPH MARCUS 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


F the various theories recently proposed to explain the historical 
background of the Dead Sea Covenanters and their relation to other 
Palestinian Jewish social-religious parties of the Hellenistic-Roman 
period, that which connects them with the Essenes seems most plausible.* 
At any rate the beliefs and practices described in the Dead Sea Manual 
of Discipline closely resemble a good many of those attributed to the 
Essenes by Philo and Josephus, particularly the latter. 

The present paper is meant to add a small bit of possibly significant 
evidence in support of this theory. The suggestion I venture to make is 
that one of the party-names applied to the Essenes by Philo and Josephus 
reflects a name several times applied to the Covenanters in the Manual, 
namely the term yahad, meaning “‘community” or the like. 

The substantive use of yahad is, I think, rather unusual. It is true 
that lexicons of biblical Hebrew cite two instances of this usage in the 
OT, namely in Deut 33 5 and in I Chron 12 17, but both are doubtful, 
especially the former, which, on the basis of overlapping parallelism, 
may simply be the familiar adverbial use of yahad ‘‘together’’ (LXX, by 
the way, here renders Gua). But this point need not be pressed. The 
important fact is that in both biblical and post-biblical Hebrew yahad 
normally means ‘‘together” and not “community.” 

To anyone who believes that the Dead Sea Covenanters were closely 
connected with the Essenes as these are described by our two oldest 
sources, Philo and Josephus, it will naturally be tempting to examine 
these two writers in order to see whether their Greek terminology reflects 
the unusual Hebrew word yakad in the sense of ‘“‘community.”’ 

Philo’s extant accounts of the Essenes are found in Quod Omnis 
Probus 75-91 and the fragment of his Hypothetica cited by Eusebius, 
Praep. Ev. VIII, 379-384. In the former work Philo introduces the 
Essenes as ‘‘a multitude (7900s) of over four thousand,’”’ who live 
“in societies,” kata O@acovs. At the end of this account he refers to 


t Cf. A. Dupont-Sommer, Observations sur le Manuel de Discipline etc., Paris, 1951, 
and Wm. H. Brownlee, ‘‘The Historical Allusions of The Dead Sea Habbakuk Midrash,” 
BASOR CXXVI (April, 1952), 10-20. 
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the whole group as Tov TGv "Eocaiwv 7 dciwv butdov. In the Hypothetica 
we are told that the Essenes live in various cities and towns in Judaea 
“in great and many-personed communities,” kata? weyadous Kai oXv- 
avOpwmovs duidous. At the end of this fragment he repeats that they 
live together in societies, forming comradeships and having common 
meals,” oixodot. S’év rait@ Kata @idoous, éraipias kai ovociria 
TOLOUMEVOL. 

The word @iagos applied to the Essenes by Philo has no special 
significance for our inquiry. Sometimes it denotes the ideal company 
of true believers as in De Post. Caini 101, De Fuga 10, De Mut. Nom. 32, 
De Somniis ii.10, De Vita Mosis ii.185. Elsewhere it refers to a particular 
religious or philosophical group, for example, the Levites in De Fuga 89 
and the Pythagoreans in Quod Omnis Probus 2, and, in a more extended 
sense, to the whole of Egyptian Jewry in their conventicles (synagogues?) 
in De Somniis ii.127. Philo also uses the word of pagan religious societies 
several times. 

More significant, I think, is Philo’s use of Sucdos, once applied to 
the whole order of Essenes, and once to the local communities. Un- 
fortunately the word is not listed in Leisegang’s Index Philonis, and 
I for one have not the courage to reread all of Philo for the express 
purpose of tracking it down. But Philo does use the word 6utXos in at 
least two other passages in the sense of a gathering or crowd with the 
connotation of “‘mob”’ or the like. Thus in De Post. Caini 101 he speaks 
of ‘“‘the present-day sophistical crowd,” 6 viv avOpwrwv cogiaTiKds 
Sutdos, as opposed to “‘the ancient society of ascetics (or spiritual 
athletes),’’ 6 dpxatos doxnt&v Biagos. And in De Spec. Leg. iv.47 he 
describes revolutionary mobs as organized kata @.dcous kal modv- 
avOpwrovus dutdous (parallel with 6xXos in the preceding section). 

Now the use of SutAos in the sense of ‘‘mob”’ or “unruly crowd’’ is 
fully in accord with the idiom of both classical and Hellenistic Greek, 
while the use of the word to denote the communities of Essenes, whom 
Philo greatly admired, seems rather peculiar. It is true that dytAos 
can merely mean a collection of people, sometimes of things, but most 
scholars would, I think, agree that in Hellenistic Greek, at least, SucAos 
normally meant ‘‘crowd’’ and often connoted ‘‘milling throng,” as in 
Theocritus xv.65, on the celebration of the Adonis festival in Alexandria, 
where the uninhibited Gorgo exclaims, dag0s Sutdos, “what a crowd!,” 
in agreement with the statement of her friend Praxinoa (vs. 65), 6xAos 
ToNvs Gppv émcppet, ‘‘a huge crowd is pouring in on us.” 

When we turn to Josephus, we find an even more strikingly excep- 
tional use of dutAos, applied to the Essenes in only one passage. First 


2So we must read with Colson for MSS. kal. See also De Spec. Leg. IV.47, cited 
below. 
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I shall give, in alphabetical order, a list of the various group-names 
applied to the chief “sects,” the Pharisees, Sadducees and Essenes. 


aipeois (1) of the three groups, B. J. ii.119,3 162, Ant. xiii.171, 
Vita 10. (2) separately, (a) of the Pharisees, Ant. xiii. 288, Vita 12, 191. 
(b) of the Sadducees, Ant. xiii.293, xx.199; (c) of the Essenes, B. J. 
11.122, 124,3 137, 141,3 142. 

vyévos (a) of the Pharisees, Ant. xiii.297; (b) of the Essenes, Ant. 
xiii.172, xv.371. 

poipa of the Sadducees, Ant. xiii.296. 

popvov of the Pharisees, Ant. xv.41. 

ovvraypa of the Pharisees, B. J. i.110. 

tayua (1) of the three groups, B. J.ii.163. (2) separately, (a) of the 
Essenes, B. J. ii.122, 125, 143; (b) of the subgroup of marrying Essenes, 
B. J. 11.160, 161. 

gtdogogia of the three groups, Amt. xviii.11, 23 


In addition to the above group-names Josephus only once uses dutdos 
of the Essenes in the obvious sense of “community,” in B. J. ii.138. 
This is rather remarkable in view of the fact that in all the other occur- 
rences of the word in Josephus it means “‘crowd,” with the connotation of 
“disorderly crowd.” In Ant. iv.25 and 37 it refers to the multitude of 
Israelites infected with rebellion. In Ant. xvii.200 and 205 it refers to 
the crowds entertained by Archelaus in Jerusalem. In Ant. xvii.215 it 
is used of the multitude of Jews in Jerusalem. Very revealing is its use 
in Ant. xviii.60, ool Te wvprades aVOpwrwv cuvehOdvTes KaTeBOuw .. . 
ota 5% gidet mpdocev Sutdos, where it plainly means “mob.” In 
Ant. xix.222 the word is used of a crowd in Rome. Finally, in B. J. 
iv.121 puplos Sutdos denotes a vast crowd in Jerusalem gathered to 
get news of the war in Galilee. 

Since, then, SucdAos in Hellenistic Greek normally means ‘‘crowd” 
and is so used at least twice by Philo and in all but one of its ten occur- 
rences by Josephus, it does not seem altogether absurd to suggest that 
when these two writers apply the word to the Essenes they may be 
translating or at least unconsciously reflecting the Hebrew word yahad. 
For Philo, who undoubtedly knew a good deal of Hebrew or had access 
to Hebrew-speaking scholars, and for Josephus, who was bilingual, it 
would, I think, be natural to associate the noun yahad meaning “‘commu- 
nity’? with Sutdos, just as they would associate the adverb yahad 
“together” with dyod. 

If this supposition is correct (and I venture to claim only a moderate 
degree of probability for it), we have another bit of evidence connecting 
the Dead Sea Covenanters with the Essenes. 


3 Implied in aiperiorai. 





DID PETER DIE IN JERUSALEM? 


WARREN M. SMALTZ 


MT. GRETNA, PA. 


T seems probable that recent news dispatches emanating from Rome 
and making guarded claims about a possible discovery of Peter’s 
tomb in the Vatican will reopen again the question of when and where 
Peter died. Among the more recent discussions concerning the evidence 
—or rather, the lack of it — for a Petrine sojourn at Rome that of 
Prof. Torrey urges with much force that the alleged collaboration of 
Peter and Mark in that city is purely an ‘Asiatic legend” without 
foundation in fact. Torrey emphatically denies that the great apostle 
ever labored at any time in Rome.? 

Still more recently Mr. Robinson’ has published a thoughtful study 
in support of a view that Peter may have died in Jerusalem in the spring 
of 44 A.D. He suggests that Acts 12 1-19 represents an idealized account 
of the apostle’s demise while suffering imprisonment under Herod 
Agrippa I. This paper is intended to support that point of view. 

Concerning the relevant passage in Acts Robinson says succinctly, 
“The story does not say that Peter died. It says that an angel of the 
Lord released him from prison and that he thereupon ‘went into another 
place.’ But what is this but an early Christian way of saying that he 
died and went to his appointed place of glory?’’ 

It seems possible that this opinion can be supported upon grounds 
additional to those already advanced by Robinson. When Acts 12 17 
says that Peter éropetOn eis Erepov tomov there is good reason for 
thinking that the passage refers to his death. [lopevey is quite fre- 
quently employed as a euphemism for ‘“‘to die,” just as the phrase, 
“eaten by worms”’ in v. 23 following is another euphemism for the miser- 
able end of a tyrant.’ Such use of the verb ‘“‘to go” is natural to the 
genius of any well developed language, including the English. Thus 


* Charles Cutler Torrey: Documents of the Primitive Church, 1941. Chapter I, “The 
Date of Mark.” 

2 Ibid., p. 10. 

3 Donald Fay Robinson: ‘‘Where and When did Peter Die?’”’ JBL LXIV [1945], 

. 255-267. 

4 Ibid., p. 257. 

s Cf. II Macc 9 9. 

6 Webster's New International Dictionary, Seed Edition, 1949, s. v. go, section 5, 
has ‘‘to leave life; to die.” 
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the Hebrew word 45n is occasionally so employed in the OT, as can be 
seen at Ps 39 14;7 and another probable instance occurs in Gen 15 2.8 
In both these passages the LXX translates into Greek with topevew 
while retaining the Hebrew idiom, so that the word is employed absolutely 
in the sense of “to depart from life.” 

With such examples before them in the LX X it must have been easy 
for the Jews of the Diaspora to introduce this use of the word into the 
vernacular Greek spoken by them. The existence of the LX X for several 
centuries previous, at least in the case of the Torah, provided plenty of 
time for the expression to become familiar in New Testament times. 
Indeed, the Aramaic speaking Jews appear to have introduced the idiom 
into that dialect as well. In NT Greek a clear instance occurs in Luke 
22 22, Sre 6 Tids pév tod avOpwrov Kata TO wpiopévov Topeverat. 
The always literal ASV has rendered this, ‘‘For the Son of man indeed 
goeth, as it hath been determined,’’ and even the RSV has, ‘‘For the 
Son of man goes as it has been determined.’’'® Standing by itself this 
statement in English would be almost meaningless unless we understood 
it to say, “‘goes hence.”’ That is in fact the meaning. 

Luke’s preference for wopeverv as a euphemism for ‘“‘to die’? becomes 
evident when the parallel passages in Mark 14 21 and Matt 26 2 are 
examined. The two latter employ travyev at those places absolutely, 
and in a way not unlike the occasional use of the Aramaic ayn) in the 
sense of ‘‘pass on.”” Luke never employs this word in such a sense but 
prefers mopeve.v instead in both the Gospel and Acts—a fact which 
should warn us to be prepared for that meaning in all his relevant 
passages. 

The transition from the use of the word absolutely to its employment 
generally as a euphemism would have been an easy one. This is partic- 
ularly evident from an examination of Luke and Acts, and it can be 
seen also in John. For example, where Mark 14 31 and Matt 26 35 use 
the customary harsh verb for ‘‘die’’ when telling about Peter’s vow of 
loyalty, the corresponding passage in Luke 22 33 has instead, eis 0avarov 
mopevecOar. This Lukan passage is an arresting one in other respects 
as well. The impression which it gives is that Luke was aware when he 
wrote it that Peter had in fact died in prison. Were it otherwise, then 
why sould he have discarded the bald and unfeeling ovvamo@avety of 
Mark for his own milder and more sympathetic expression? Those of the 


7 Verse 13 in EVV. 

8 So ASV margin. 

9 Charles Cutler Torrey: Our Translated Gospels, 1936, pp. 132 f., discusses this 
usage in connection with the well known difficulty of translating Luke 13 23f. See also 
his further comments on John 142, ibid., p. 139. 


10 The NT quotations in this paper are from the Revised St ndard Version unless 
otherwise indicated. 
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Nazarene sect who may have been aware of the facts concerning Peter’s 
demise, and who then read his words as recorded by Luke, ‘Lord, I am 
ready to go with you to prison and to death,” could not have failed to 
be profoundly moved. On its face the passage is an adumbration of the 
story told in Acts 12 1-17. 

John 14 2. provides an instructive example of this euphemistic use 
of the word. Here in both instances it can only mean “go hence.” It 
will of course be noted that in v. 4 following the word trae is the 
one used, as if its meaning and connotation were exactly synonymous. 
The reason for this is obvious. The fourth evangelist delights to portray 
Jesus as uttering some thinly veiled but gravely portentous statement 
which an auditor, acting as a foil, promptly misapprehends. Here that 
role is assigned to Thomas who responds to his cue and, in true Johannine 
fashion, is immediately confounded. 

Invariably the context is our best guide for apprehending Luke’s 
meaning correctly whenever he employs zopeverv, whether in the 
Gospel or in Acts. Thus in Luke 4 42 the statement that Jesus éropet0n 
eis Epeuov Tomov is not to be understood in the same sense as the 
similar sounding declaration in Acts 1 25 that Judas turned aside éropev- 
O7jvat eis TOv TOTOV Tov idtov. Whereas the former passage is concerned 
with a quite ordinary event, the latter can hardly refer to anything other 
than the death of Judas. A most horrible occurrence such as is described 
in 118 could have resulted only in Judas’ instant demise, and surely 
Luke would not proceed to describe the victim a few sentences further 
along as now departing of his own volition to some other mundane 
locality. We may at least credit Luke with the possession of common 
sense. : 

When examined in the light of this preliminary discussion the story 
told in Acts 12 is a remarkable one. According to the narrative as we 
have it Agrippa killed James the son of Zebedee by the sword. He then 
threw Peter into jail with the intention of killing him also as soon as 
the Passover season should be ended. Meanwhile the church prayed 
for Peter’s deliverance. The night prior to the date for the execution an 
angel of the Lord freed Peter miraculously, but Peter did not even know 
what was transpiring until he came to himself out in the street. There- 
upon he went to the house of John Mark’s mother where a number of 
Nazarenes were assembled for prayer. A servant named Rhoda went 
to the door in response to Peter’s knock, but did not open it when she 
heard his voice. Instead, she returned to those present and announced 
that Peter was outside. All were incredulous and supposed that it was 
Peter’s ‘“‘angel’’ or heavenly counterpart that stood without. Peter 
finally gained admittance and after informing those present of his deliver- 
ance from prison he instructed them to ‘“‘tell this to James and to the 
brethren.”’ Then he left the house and ‘“‘went to another place.” 
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Several points in this story require notice. Except for the re- 
emergence of Peter’s name in Acts 15 7 he is never seen again in Luke’s 
narrative. The story itself is closely associated with death, in this case 
with the martyrdom of James and the end of the tyrant, Agrippa I. 
Apparently the principal events occurred late at night inasmuch as the 
heavenly light mentioned in 12 7 failed to disturb the soundly sleeping . 
soldiers who were in the same cell with Peter. In spite of the lateness of 
the hour a company of Nazarenes had met for prayer, presumably in 
Peter’s behalf. It must have been common knowledge that Peter had 
been released from prison on a former occasion yet now they refuse to 
believe that such an eventuality could happen again. Instead, they 
think Rhoda must be mad for announcing his presence and that it was 
his ‘‘angel’’ which she heard. All this sounds more like an idealized 
version of Peter’s demise than like a jail delivery. 

It seems significant moreover that at this point we are introduced 
for the first time in Acts to James, the Lord’s brother. ‘Tell this to 
James” implies that apostle’s commission as titular head of the Nazarene 
sect. When he next appears in the narrative, in 15 13, he is in fact 
presiding over the assembled apostles and elders, and speaking as their 
leader. How are we to understand such a situation if Peter is still alive 
and actually present at the apostolic conference? Is it at all credible that 
the great apostle to the Circumcision who received his commission from 
Jesus himself, and who was unquestionably the outstanding member of 
the original Twelve, should now find himself demoted? Demoted more- 
over in favor of an individual who had not even companied with Jesus 
during the latter’s earthly labors?" From all that we know of the 
primitive church such a state of affairs seems utterly improbable. 

It is reasonable to think that if Peter’s name did not reappear in 
15 7 and if the later legend of his residence at Rome had not arisen we 
would with little hesitation understand éropel@n eis Erepov tézov 
in 12 17 as a euphemism referring to his death. Moreover, 15 17 is grossly 
in error when it characterizes Peter as an apostle to the Gentiles. Worse, 
by placing that description upon his own lips it makes him a liar. The 
testimony of Paul is invariably reliable and his completely opposite 
characterization of Peter, twice reiterated in Gal 2 7-10, must be accepted. 
To urge the incident regarding Cornelius in Acts 101+. as sufficient 
justification for portraying Peter as from earliest times a preacher to 
the Gentiles simply will not do. Cornelius was a goBotbuevos tov Bebv 
who observed the appointed hours of prayer with his whole household 
and otherwise lived like a ‘‘God-fearer” or proselyte to Judaism. 

The error is thus too serious to be simply brushed aside. The name 
of some person other than Peter needs to be substituted before the pas- 


= Cf, John 75 and Acts 1 13f. 
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sage becomes at all acceptable. Possibly the clue can be found in 13 1. 
There we are introduced to several worthies of the Antiochene church, 
including one “Symeon who was called Niger.”” As one of the prophets 
and teachers in the Christian community of that city he was unques- 
tionably a man of stature, and he may well have been numbered among 
“some of the others’ mentioned in 152 who comprised the delegation 
that accompanied Paul and Barnabas to the Jerusalem conference. 

If this Symeon delivered the address which is now attributed to 
Peter in the text as we have it, then we could understand perfectly how 
James happened to call him “Symeon” in 15 14. That would in fact 
have been his name. How Peter’s name happened to get into the text 
at this point is a matter about which we can only conjecture. It must 
have occurred at a very early date because the evidence of the manu- 
scripts is unanimously in its favor." Possibly some early copyist when 
he came to the name “Symeon”’ in his text at 15 7 considered it a mis- 
spelling of Simon; i. e., Simon Peter, and accordingly wrote “Peter” in 
his copy since that is the apostle’s usual designation in Acts.“ Peter 
is never called Symeon anywhere else in the NT except in the spurious 
II Pet 11.5 Another possibility is that the copyist was unwilling to 
believe that Paul, the great apostle to the Gentiles, could have played a 
relatively minor role at the conference while an unknown Symeon 
delivered the principal address. This led him to the supposition that it 
must have been Peter who spoke to the assemblage with such unanswer- 
able logic, and he accordingly introduced the familiar name. When he 
came to the ‘‘Symeon”’ of 15 14 he let it stand, following as it did after 
the names of Paul and Barnabas and with no special significance at that 
point. The copyist may have failed to realize that Paul, with fine tact 
and diplomacy, may have deliberately chosen this Symeon to speak for 
the Antiochene delegation in order to forestall probable antagonism 
from his fellow apostles. That Luke himself did not introduce Peter’s 
name in 15 7 is reasonably certain inasmuch as Luke was a companion 
and fellow worker with Paul, and undoubtedly knew the facts of the 
matter from Paul himself. 

There is thus considerable justification for viewing the occurrence 


% The argument cannot be invalidated merely by challenging the position of the 
conference story as being chronologically out of its proper place in the narrative. The 
inconsistencies would still remain. 

3 There is no inherent improbability in this view. For example, all extant Mss also 
lack the true ending of Mark and thus point to their common origin from a single 
ancestor. 

In Acts the designation ‘‘Peter,” standing alone, occurs no less than 52 times, 
while in conjunction with “‘Simon’’ it is found only 4 times. 

ts The true text is doubtful. ‘““SSymeon”’ is rather well attested by NAKLP and later 
Mss. WH rejects it here, as do also the 1946 Revisers. 
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of Peter’s name in 15 7 with suspicion. If we substitute the name of the 
Antiochian Symeon instead we have removed a difficulty for supposing 
that 12 1-17 is an account of Peter’s demise. We get additional encourage- 
ment when we compare the statement of Clement of Rome that Peter 
éropevOn eis Tov dperhouevov tToTov THs 4dEns™ with Luke’s ézo- 
pev0n eis Erepov torov in 1217. That Clement was writing about 
Peter’s death when he says that he “went to the glorious place that he 
deserved’? is agreed on every hand. Yet, seen side by side in the Greek, 
it is difficult not to think that Clement had the Lukan passage in mind 
when he wrote. The verbal similarities are too great for mere coincidence. 
But if he was thinking of the passage in question it follows that he must 
have believed that Peter had in fact died in prison at Jerusalem. 

Another point to be noted in the Clementine letter is the fact that 
Peter is eulogized in far less lyrical language than is Paul. Apparently 
he is mentioned first not because he was deemed to be more preeminent 
than Paul but because he predeceased him. Had Peter ever presided 
over the Christian community at Rome it is utterly unlikely that Clement 
would have dismissed him with relatively faint praise. Rather, he would 
have been moved to do the very opposite concerning his alleged illustrious 
predecessor. His limited enthusiasm is consonant however with the fact 
that he was writing some twenty-five years after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, when the Christian community in that war-ravaged city 
was no longer of great importance, and when the labors of the great 
apostle to the Circumcision would have appeared to be of lesser moment 
to the increasingly Gentile church. 

When conjoined with the arguments already advanced by Torrey, 
Robinson and many others,"® the foregoing considerations would seem 
to lend support not only to the negative view that Peter was ever at 
Rome, but also to the positive one that he died in prison, at Jerusalem, 
a short while before the demise of Herod Agrippa I in 44 A.D. 


6 T Clem 54. 

17 The English quotation is from Edgar J. Goodspeed’s excellent translation, The 
Apostolic Fathers, 1950, p. 51. 

8 E. g., by Walter Woodburn Hyde, Paganism to Christianity in the Roman Empire, 
1946; Excursus III, ‘‘Was St. Peter in Rome?” pp. 265-271. 





ON THE WRITING OF FIRST THESSALONIANS 


CHALMER E. FAW 


BETHANY BIBLICAL SEMINARY 


HE position of First Thessalonians among the letters of Paul may 

be compared in two respects to that of Mark among the gospels. 
First, it is comparatively early and simple, and second, because of its 
simplicity, it has not received the scholarly attention that its fellow 
writings have. That both of these are true of First Thessalonians could 
hardly be disputed. Perhaps the majority of scholars would regard 
First Thessalonians as the earliest extant letter of Paul and even those 
who would date Galatians earlier would classify First Thessalonians as 
one of the earliest. Its comparative simplicity is likewise undoubted. 
The lack of attention it has received from scholars is also quite apparent. 
Special articles on First Thessalonians are comparatively unknown. 
Second Thessalonians, on the other hand, though both shorter and in 
many ways less important, has been studied and commented on rather 
frequently in the journals, due, of course, to the problem of authorship 
and its apocalyptic interests. First Thessalonians has been regarded as 
so simple, its situation so understandable and its message so obvious 
that outside of the regular commentaries and general introductions it 
has received very little attention. 

It is the conviction of the present writer that no portion of scripture 
should be long taken for granted or its problems ignored or passed over. 
There should be a constant reexamination of positions and conclusions 
already reached and a continuous search for new understandings of and 
insights into these basic writings of our faith. It is both out of this con- 
viction and from an appreciation of the important position of First 
Thessalonians as probably our earliest extant letter from Paul that this 
study is made. Any new understanding which we may gain as to the 
writing of First Thessalonians should help us in our understanding of 
the later and more complex Pauline letters. 

This investigation will concern itself with two main questions. First, 
is First Thessalonians written in reply to a letter from Thessalonica and, 
if so, from whom and with what general contents? Then, if there was 
such a letter with certain discoverable contents, what light does it throw 
upon our understanding of the style, composition and meaning of First 
Thessalonians? 

Our first question, then, is in regard to a possible letter from Thes- 
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salonica in response to which Paul has written our First Thessalonians. 
The possibility of such a letter was first suggested by J. Rendel Harris 
in The Expositor of 1898.t Harris was writing out of the enthusiasm 
engendered by Deissmann’s work in the letters of the papyri. His thesis 
was that most primitive letters are a form of conversation and that 
embedded in Paul’s epistles can be found many words, phrases and 
even whole sentences quoted from communications which he is answering. 
Applying this principle to First Thessalonians Harris believed that he 
found a number of hints of a letter which Paul is answering, chiefly in 
chapters one to three. In 36 where Timothy is mentioned as having 
brought the good news that ‘‘you have always a good remembrance of 
us” Harris stated ‘‘we are sure from the expressions used that the com- 
munication was in the form of a letter and that Paul had this letter 
before him as he penned the First Epistle to the Thessalonians.”’ Again 
in 2 13 the kal in the expression ‘‘we also thank God constantly for this” 
betrays the fact that Paul had a letter before him in which they too had 
thanked God. Proceeding from these evidences, Harris further pointed 
out that the frequent occurrence of otéare, ‘‘you know,” in several com- 
binations through these early chapters are direct references to this letter 
as is the similar statement in 2 9 ‘‘you remember our labor and toil.” 
Then, Harris gave a suggested reconstruction of this lost letter from 
Thessalonica. It contained, he believed, elements reflected in chapters 
one to three of our letter with one question from 4 13 #. concerning those 
fallen asleep. He then went further and mentioned ideas and words 
which he believed might have been used by Paul in a previous letter to 
the Thessalonians picked up by them in their letter and reflected again 
in our letter by Paul, an interesting bit of multiple reflection into which 
we cannot go in this paper. 

English and American scholars soon began to align themselves either 
for or against the position advanced by Harris. B. W. Bacon, in his 
Introduction of 1900 categorically stated that in First Thessalonians 
Paul is replying to a letter just received by the hand of Timothy and he 
cited Harris’s article as documentation.?, George Milligan, writing in 
1908, likewise impressed by Harris’s conclusion suggested that Paul 
frequently held in his hand a letter which he was answering and quota- 
tions from his correspondents’ language found their way into his answers.’ 
David Smith was likewise enthusiastic for the Harris hypothesis and in 
his Life and Letters of St. Paul found traces of the letter from Thessalonica 


t J. Rendel Harris, ‘‘A Study in Letter Writing,” The Expositor Series 5, vol. VIII 
(September, 1898), pp. 161-180. 

2B. W. Bacon, An Introduction to the New Testament (New York: Macmillan and 
Co., 1900), p. 73. 

3 George Milligan, St. Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians (London: Macmillan and 
Co., 1908), p. 126. 
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throughout our entire First Thessalonians.4 Moffat, on the other hand, 
in his Introduction first published in 1910 was much less convinced of the 
position, calling it an “ingenious” attempt whose “hypothesis is tenable” 
but whose ‘‘evidence is elusive.”’ The xal of 2 13 and of 35, he main- 
tained, cannot be pressed into proof of this nor can oiéate be taken 
to equal “‘you have admitted in your letter.’’ Alfred Plummer, in his 
Commentary of 1918 was even more devastating in his disposal of the 
conclusion of Harris. He wrote, “there is no clear hint in the Epistle 
that the Thessalonians had written to the Apostle before Timothy was 
sent back to them or that they had sent a letter by him when he returned 
to make his report of the Thessalonian church.’’® Then he proceeded 
to dispose of the argument from xai in 2 13 and in his notes gives three 
valid ways in which the xal of 2 13 may be interpreted other than that 
given by Harris and closes by pointing out that even if Harris is right 
and this passage means “‘we give thanks as you say that you do” it might 
be simply replying to the oral report of Timothy. ‘‘Of course,’’ Plummer 
points out, “‘if the hypothesis of such a letter is accepted, it is not difficult 
to construct a series of questions to which portions of First Thessalonians 
might answer.”’? 

The weaknesses of Harris’s line of argument are apparent. His 
approach was intuitive and lacked conclusive objective proof. Beginning 
with a hypothesis from Deissmann that such a phenomenon was common 
among the letters of the papyri he began to comb First Thessalonians 
for possible examples, fastened upon certain suggestive but tenuous 
evidences and proceeded to draw quite sweeping conclusions from them. 
A good example of his leap from the intuitive suggestion to the positive 
conclusion is found on page 168 of his article. After his discussion of the 
3 6 passage about the good remembrance which the Thessalonians always 
have of Paul and a rather strong statement that ‘we are sure from the 
expression used that the communication was in the form of a letter,” he 
goes on to say without proof or argument “we thus arrive at the in- 
formation that there is a lost Epistle of the Thessalonians to St. Paul.” 
The present writer is inclined at this point to agree with Moffatt that 
though Harris’s idea is ingenious the evidence he submits is quite elusive® 
and with Plummer that he does not succeed in making his point from 
the passages cited.? 


4 David Smith, The Life and Letters of St. Paul (New York, George H. Doran Co., 
1920), pp. 152-166. 

5 James Moffatt, An Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament (New York: 
C. Scribner’s Sons, 1917), p. 67. 

6 Alfred Plummer, A Commentary on St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Thessalonians 
(London: Robert Scott, 1918), p. xviii. 

1 Ibid., ad loc. 

8 Op. cit. 

9 Op. cit. 
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The chief weakness in the position of Harris, however, was his failure 
to see the really good and objective evidence in First Thessalonians for 
the existence of a previous letter. Frame, in his International Critical 
Commentary volume of 1912,'° and Bicknell, in the Westminster Commen- 
tary volume of 1932," give much more substantial grounds for believing 
that Timothy brought back a letter from the Thessalonians to Paul. 
They both point out the interesting phenomenon in the second half of 
the letter in which Paul introduces a series of comments with the ex- 
pression epi 6€. These are in 49, 413 and 51. Then in 5 12 we find 
simply 6é. With this they compare I Cor 7 1, 25; 8 1; 12 1; 161, 12 in which 
Paul specifically states that he is answering a letter received from the 
Corinthians and uses zrepi d€ as a formula of introduction to each ques- 
tion answered. On the strength of this Frame posits a letter from the 
Thessalonians brought by Timothy and says ‘‘in fact, it would appear 
from 49, 13; 51 that the Thessalonians had written specifically for 
advice’ concerning the problems which Paul answers in these para- 
graphs.’* Bicknell seems to be equally convinced of the existence of a 
letter and is only a little less positive that the series of wept 6é’s may 
refer to the questions that the Thessalonians had asked in their letter.3 
Professor Barnett in his book, The New Testament, Its Making and 
Meaning, also notes the similarity between the introductions of these 
paragraphs and those in I Cor 7-12 and states that ‘Timothy may 
also have brought a letter from the Christians at Thessalonica” and 
that ‘‘at times in First Thessalonians Paul writes as though he were 
discussing questions they themselves had raised.’’™ 

It is our opinion that the evidence is even stronger than that given 
by Frame, Bicknell and Barnett. In the first place, not only is there 
the convincing similarity between this series of paragraph introductions 
with zepi 6€ and that in I Corinthians but there is the added fact that 
nowhere else in his letters does Paul use this expression in this way. In 
other words, the only time outside of First Thessalonians that he uses 
the mepi d€ to introduce a series of paragraphs is when he is avowedly 

_answering a letter from his readers. Furthermore, it is interesting to 
note that the other usages of wepi 6€ in the New Testament likewise 
have to do very specifically with replies. It is used in Mark 12 26 where 
Jesus is replying to the second fallacy in the argument of the Sadducees. 


0 James E. Frame, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul 
to the Thessalonians (New York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 1912). 

1 E, J. Bicknell, The First and Second Epistles to the Thessalonians, Westminster 
Commentaries (London: Methuen and Co., 1932). 

32 Ob. cit., p. 140. 

3 Op. cit., Comm. on 4 9. 

™ Albert E. Barnett, The New Testament, Its Making and Meaning (New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1946), p. 37. 
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Likewise in Mark 13 32 Jesus’ second answer to the disciples regarding 
the end of the age is introduced with epi 6€. In John 16 11 it is used in 
answering the second and third of three points already mentioned and 
in Acts 21 25 it is used in answering the second of two concerns or charges. 
These data would point to the following conclusions: (1) that wepi 5€ 
is a formula of reply to specific questions or problems, especially where 
there is a series of such; (2) in series of replies it is properly used to - 
introduce those from the second point onward; (3) in Pauline usage it 
is confined to the answering of specific questions or problems brought 
up in letters from the churches to which he is writing.*s That this is no 
rigid or mechanical formula can be seen in both the Thessalonian and 
Corinthian correspondence. It is repi 5€ in I Cor 7 1, in 7 8 it is simply 
6€, in 7 25 it is wepi dé again, as well as in 81. In 84 it is simply zepi, 
in 112 it is simply 6€, in 121 qepi 6€, in 151 simply 6€ and in 161 
mepi 5€ again. Of the six major problems mentioned in the Corinthian 
letters four of them are introduced with the formula wepi 6€ and two 
simply with 6é. That this pattern is similar to the one found in our 
letter beginning with chapter 4 can be seen by the fact that we have 
mepi 6€ in 49; 6€....mepi in 413, wept 6€ again in 51 and then dé 
alone in 5 12. 

Aside from the evidence of the formula zepi 6€ there is the further 
argument from thought and context. The first use of the epi d€ is 
49. If this is not referring to a new item drawn from a letter which 
Paul has before him the construction at best must be considered abrupt 
and surprising. Paul has been writing about immorality, warning his 
readers that he who disregards his advice is disregarding not man but 
God and now he shifts abruptly to love of the brethren, stating that 
concerning it they did not need anyone to write to them. What suggested 
the idea of brotherly love to him in this connection and, even more 
important, what made him feel constrained to write to them about it 
if it is not that he has before him in their letter a question concerning 
brotherly love? A similarly abrupt transition exists in 4 13 between his 
injunction to live quietly and mind their own affairs and the new topic 
of those who are asleep in the Lord, again suggesting that the new topic 
is one which he finds before him in the letter. The transition at 51 
is a bit more smooth and could conceivably have been made without 
the prompting of a letter before him. In 5 12, however, we get another 
abrupt change introduced by zrepi in which he takes up the problem of 
respect for leadership and treatment of the congregation by the leader- 
ship, suggesting another item from a letter. 

A still more striking evidence from the thought of the section is 


%5 It is interesting to note that Otto Roller in his voluminous Das Formular der 
Paulinischen Briefe (Stuttgart, 1933) makes no mention of our formula. 
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Paul’s seeming reluctance to discuss at least two of these topics. Twice he 
says that they do not need anyone to write them about brotherly love 
and again about times and seasons (4 9; 51). Why would he bring up 
a subject and then state that they really did not need a discussion of 
it if he has not been requested to write upon it? Furthermore, the 
advice he gives in these two instances fits this hypothesis. After saying 
that his readers do not need his advice he goes on to point out that all they 
really need is to live up to the teaching he has already given them and 
that his only present advice is to “abound more and more’”’ (cf. 4 1, 2, 10). 
The impression one gets, then, is that Paul would not even have men- 
tioned these subjects had they not been specifically asked in the letter 
that lay before him, but that since they did ask him regarding these 
matters he attempted an answer which might be paraphrased as ‘‘just 
keep on doing as you have been — only more so.” 

These three converging lines of evidence, the objective one of the 
repeated use of the formula of reply, wepi dé and its variants, and a 
consideration of the two factors in the thought pattern of this section: 
namely the abruptness of the transition and the apparent hesitation 
which Paul expresses in discussing these matters, seem convincing to the 
present writer that for chapters 4 and 5 Paul has before him a letter in 
which the specific problems which he discusses are raised. If this be 
granted, then the more elusive evidences of such a letter which Harris 
and others found in the first three chapters may have some relevance. 
For, while Harris may have failed to make his case at all points, even 
his severest critics would have to admit the possibility that he is right. 
Cautious scholarship, however, would move us to conclude that the 
clearest evidences of an underlying letter are found in chapters 4 and 5 
and that in the first chapters direct reflection of such a letter will have 
to remain but an intriguing possibility. 

What, then, can we say regarding the contents of this letter from 
Thessalonica? If our conclusions regarding the import of epi 6€ are 
valid that from 41 to 5 11 Paul is answering questions asked him in that 
letter, we can reconstruct at least part of it. Whether or not the problem 
of immorality in 41-s was posed by the Thessalonians may be open to 
question, but certainly the matters of brotherly love (4 9-12), of those 
who are asleep (4 13-18) and of the time of the end (5 1-11) were among 
those on which guidance was sought. The problem of proper relationship 
between leaders and followers in 5 12-14 may or may not have been in 
the letter. Further than this we cannot with any certainty go. 

If a letter such as we have discerned was sent from Thessalonica to 
Paul, by whom was this letter written? In our First Thessalonians, up 
to 5 12, a unified group is presupposed. Beginning with 5 12, however, two 
groups of readers emerge: “those who labor among you and are over 
you in the Lord and admonish you,” that is, the /eaders, and the re- 
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mainder of the congregation. Then in 527 Paul adjures them to have 
the letter read aloud to all the brethren, implying that there was a group 
who might read the letter privately and not to the whole church. Now, 
keeping these two groups in mind, let us consider the questions which 
were asked in the letter. Who would likely write and ask Paul to instruct 
the church on brotherly love, to encourage them regarding those dying 
before the coming of the Lord, and to inform them more exactly as to 
the time of the end? While these questions could have arisen out of 
the total church group, they would certainly have more relevance if 
regarded as questions from the leaders who are seeking advice and 
counsel for their members. In effect, they wrote, “Paul, write to our 
people about brotherly love; we believe they need it.’”” To our mind this 
is a much more plausible explanation than to think of the whole church 
asking Paul to write to them about brotherly love, a topic which Paul 
himself reminds them they have already been taught of God to do. 
Similarly, it would be the concern of the leaders for members troubled 
about death before the parousia and for those confused as to the end 
of the age that gave rise to these two questions rather than a general 
petition from the church meeting in general assembly. This conclusion 
is further borne out by the injunction in 5 27 to read the letter aloud to 
all the brethren. Its obvious meaning would be that Paul has received 
a letter from the church leaders regarding the problems of the church 
and is replying through them to the church, taking precautions to see 
that the letter will be read to the whole church, although sent directly 
to the leaders. This writing of the letter to the church through its 
leaders also helps explain the easy alternation between followers and 
leaders in 5 12-14 and gives us a clue, as we shall presently see, to the 
meaning of the remainder of the paragraph, 5 12-22. 

Now with our conclusion that Paul is, in part at least, replying to 
a letter from the leaders of the Thessalonian church, what light does 
this fact throw upon the style, composition and meaning of our First 
Thessalonians? We recognize two bases for our letter: Timothy’s oral 
report of conditions at Thessalonica and this letter from the leaders of 
the Thessalonian church. To distinguish between his answers to each 
of these two kinds of communication is not always possible. Very likely 
Paul both listened to Timothy’s report and read the letter before be- 
ginning to write. His reply would be informed by both. Echoes of both 
would find their way into his letter. Since, however, the second part of 
his letter is quite largely taken up with answering their written questions, 
it would seem natural to look for echoes of the oral report in chapters 
1 to 3. As we study these chapters we see that the subject revolves 
around two themes: thanksgiving and defense. Paul is thanking God 
for the good news of the faithfulness of the Thessalonians and along with 
it is defending himself against the charges of deceit, irresponsibility and 
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impure motives hurled at him by his opponents. In fact, there is a 
discernible rhythm between these two moods: joy merging into defense 
and defensive reminiscence in turn recalling joy, a spiralling effect in 
which he twice begins with thanksgiving and praise (1 3, 2 13) and twice 
glides off into personal defense. Furthermore, these would seem to be 
themes which would most likely be suggested by Timothy’s oral report 
rather than by the letter from the Thessalonian elders. While possible, it is 
not so likely that the Thessalonian leaders would put in writing the 
several serious slanders going around about Paul, nor would they so 
likely proclaim their own faith and spiritual vigor. This type of infor- 
mation could come more naturally from the lips of Timothy. Added 
to this is the obvious fact that chapters 1-3 and 4-5 differ considerably 
in style and tone. Most commentaries speak of the first part as “per- 
sonal” and the second as “hortatory,” characterizing the style of the 
first section as spontaneous and effusive and that of the second part as 
more studied and didactic. What makes the difference? Could it not 
be that the difference results from the fact that in chapters 1-3 Paul is 
writing or dictating spontaneously on the basis of what he has heard 
and read, alternating as we have noted between the two themes of 
praise and defense, while in chapters 4-5 he is deliberately and method- 
ically taking up the questions raised in their letter point by point? His 
benediction in 3 11-13, then, rounds out this impromptu writing and his 
Ao.rév obv, “finally, therefore,” would be the equivalent of “now to 
get to your letter,’”’ a transition familiar to everyone who has attempted 
to answer a long personal letter in an informal yet at the same time 
conscientious manner. 

Let us turn now to the portion of the letter thus far not dealt with 
in this paper: the sententious series of instructions in 5 15-22. If we are 
correct that First Thessalonians is directed to the leaders of the church 
in response to their letter and then through them to the whole church, 
this section takes on new relevance and meaning. It is usually regarded 
by commentators to be a series of somewhat miscellaneous and general 
bits of advice. Taken, however, in the light of the two groups already 
referred to, this portion would be directed specifically to the church 
leaders. In 41 to 5 11 Paul has been answering questions for the benefit 
of the congregation. In 5 12, 13 he goes on to urge the congregation to 
respect their leaders. Then with verse 14 he turns directly to the leaders 
and exhorts them thus: admonish the idle, encourage the faint-hearted, 
help the weak, be patient with all. Then without further break or change 
he goes on to say, ‘Do not repay evil for evil but seek to do good to one 
another and te all. Rejoice always, pray constantly, give thanks in all 
circumstances; for this is the will of God in Christ Jesus for you.” Syn- 
tactically, this would still refer to the leaders, exhorting them in their 
dealing with various troublesome followers to be a happy, prayerful 
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and thankful group. The next bit of advice likewise fits the leaders: 
“Do not quench the spirit, do not despise prophesying, but test every- 
thing; hold fast what is good, abstain from what is evil,”” meaning that 
these leaders are not to stifle the fervent religious expressions of their 
congregation but to exercise a wise and judicious leadership over them, 
curbing unfruitful excesses and encouraging the good. That Paul has 
spoken so directly and tellingly to the leaders may then have suggested 
the possibility that they might hesitate to read this letter to the whole 
congregation. Therefore, in closing, after a benediction and greeting 
he adjures them by the Lord to read the letter aloud to the whole church. 
If this reconstruction is correct we have, then, in this early simple letter 
of Paul a pattern of ethical instruction which is not vague but specific 
and relevant to immediate needs. 

If we might attempt a summary of the ground covered and of solu- 
tions proposed in this paper it would be as follows: Paul is replying to a 
letter from Thessalonica, but probably not in the way in which Harris, 
Bacon and others originally supposed. He is writing first of all in a 
spontaneous reply based on both the letter from the Thessalonian leaders 
and the oral report from Timothy, with the latter predominating. Echoes 
of both oral report and letter may be found in chapters 1-3 but their 
details are now indistinguishable. After completing two such impromptu 
cycles of altruistic thanksgiving followed and interspersed by egocentric 
reminiscence and defense, he takes their letter in hand and proceeds to 
answer seriatim several questions on which the church leaders have asked 
help, even though on two items he considers an answer rather super- 
fluous. Then, having learned either from Timothy’s report or from the 
letter, or both, of the problem of harmony between: leaders and followers, 
he adds a set of specific instructions first to the congregation and then 
at greater length to the leaders, closing with the usual greetings and 
benediction and a strong injunction to the leaders to be sure to read 
the letter to the whole church. 
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C may be impossible to translate xal év pwéow Tod Opdvov Kai Kikryw 
Tov Opévov in a way that will win the unqualified approval of all 
scholars. However, it is rather obvious that a literal translation of the 
two phrases makes little sense. For example, the Authorized Version 
translates these two correlative phrases as follows: “and in the midst 
of the throne and round about the throne.’”’ Here “‘in the midst”’ implies 
that the four ‘‘living creatures,”’ or animals as Dr. Goodspeed calls them, 
are at some point within the throne or on it as if they were an integral 
part of the throne itself. However, they cannot be on the central part of 
the throne because that spot is. already occupied by the Ineffable One 
to whom the praise of the four living creatures is sung. They cannot 
be in the center of the throne because they are also around it — unless 
the phrase ‘‘in the midst” is to be understood as referring to the sides of 
the throne. 

To avoid the awkwardness of a literal translation, recourse is had to 
a free translation. The results may be divided into two groups, depending 
on the translation given to év uéow. The first group is represented by 
such distinguished scholars as Drs. Goodspeed and Moffatt and the 
translation committee of the Revised Standard Version. With them év 
féow is taken as referring to the sides of the throne and xix\w is under- 
stood as meaning that the throne is completely encircled.t That these 
translators sense a difficulty in the translation of év wéow is implied by 
the different treatment they give to the same phrase when it appears in 
a similar context in 56. Here Dr. Goodspeed translated ‘standing in 
the center of the throne and the four animals and of the elders a Lamb.” 
The geometrical problem posed by this translation makes the rendering 
unsatisfactory. Moffatt reads, ‘‘in the midst of the throne and the four 
living Creatures and the Presbyters,’”’ while RSV gives us “between the 
throne and the four living creatures and among the elders.” 

The second group of free translations is represented by the Twentieth 
Century New Testament, the Riverside New Testament, and the trans- 
lations of Fr. Spencer (The New Testament, Macmillan Co., 1935) and 


* Goodspeed: “around the throne, in the middle of each side” 
Moffatt: ‘“‘and on each side of the throne, all around it’’ 
RSV: “and round the throne, on each side of the throne.” 
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Dr. Weymouth. These translations take év wéow to refer to some point 
near the throne, or between it and some more remote point.? 

As between those who take év wéow to indicate a position in relation 
to the four sides of the throne, and those who regard the phrase as 
implying a position between the throne and some other position, such 
as that occupied by the twenty-four elders, I wish to express a decided 
preference for the latter. My reason for this choice is based upon the 
assumption, amounting to a conviction, that the visions of the Seer of 
Patmos can best be understood as being portrayed by the author for his 
readers against the background of an imaginary but typical Greek the- 
ater. If this point can be established with a reasonable degree of proba- 
bility, the reason for the unsatisfactory nature of the translations that 
regard év wéow as equivalent to “‘in the middle of each side’”’ will become 
evident. By the same token, the translations that take év wéow to refer 
to a locale between the throne and some more remote point will appear 
to be more logical. 

To give plausibility to this thesis it will be necessary to make a 
brief reference to the characteristic features of the Graeco-Roman the- 
ater of the first century of our era. We are already familiar with the 
semicircular rows of seats rising above one another and surrounding an 
area technically known as the orchestra. In earlier times the orchestra 
was a circular area of ground firmly trodden by the feet of dancers 
around a central altar. By the first century, one segment of the circular 
orchestra had been pre-empted by the ‘‘scene building,’’ sometimes 
rising three stories in height. The front of the building contained an 
unroofed stage where the more elaborate acts of the Greek drama were 
performed. One story above the rear of the stage was the theologium 
(Geodoyetov, “speaking place of the gods”) —a platform for the deus 
ex machina when, as was frequently the case, it was necessary to have a 
god represented in the drama. The orchestra had originally been the 
scene of all the action, but, by the time of the writing of Revelation, the 
main action was confined to the stage, though the choruses still fre- 
quently occupied the orchestra. Around the perimeter of the orchestra, 
usually in the front row of auditorium seats, was a semicircular row of 
carved stone seats, or ‘‘thrones,’’ reserved for priests or high dignitaries 
in attendance upon the dramatic performance.’ 

There were twelve such marble thrones in the theater of Ephesus 
which John must certainly have seen. The relevance of this datum to 
the twenty-four elders seated upon their thrones should not be over- 
looked. Somewhere within the orchestra usually stood the altar upon 


2 Twentieth Century: ‘“‘within the space before the throne and around the throne” 
Riverside: ‘near the throne and around the throne’”’ 
Fr. Spencer: ‘‘and in the midst before the throne and around the throne” 
Weymouth: “and round about the throne, between it and the twenty elders.” 

3 Miiller, Lehrbuch der griechischen Biihnenaltertimer, pp. 11-12, 67 n. 7, 91 ff. 
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which the sacrifices that customarily marked the opening of the drama 
were offered. John’s reference to the ‘‘Lamb, standing as though it had 
been slain’’ (56) may, indeed, have more than a coincidental relationship 
to the altar of the Greek theater and the preliminary sacrifices. It is, in 
fact, the slain Lamb who takes the sealed book and, after receiving the 
homage of the “‘living creatures,’”’ the elders, and cosmic choruses con- 
sisting of myriads of angels and every created being, opens the seals. 
This act initiates the cosmic drama in which God and His Christ finally 
achieve a triumphant victory over all the personified powers of evil 
and thus justify the persevering loyalty of the persecuted and martyred 
Christians. 

In addition to the architectural appointments of the Greek theater, 
brief mention needs to be made of the choruses which played so significant 
a part in stimulating the emotional tension. The comic chorus custom- 
arily consisted of twenty-four members — corresponding exactly to the 
number of elders in John’s drama. When their roles required it, members 
of the chorus wore masks typifying the dramatis personae of the play. 
The chorus was usually divided into a chorus leader (choryphaeus) and 
the members (chorutae) who sang a response. Sometimes there were 
two choruses as in Revelation — the one singing the ode and the other 
the antode. Again, like the animals and elders in John’s vision, the 
choruses often exhorted the spectators ‘“‘to preserve a pious attitude 
toward the gods.’’4 Here the similarity between the Greek chorus and 
its function and the animals and elders of Revelation — not to mention 
the many choruses of angels, merchants, kings, and all living beings — 
is too striking to be dismissed as coincidence. For it is the function of 
the animals and elders to praise God on His throne throughout the 
drama unfolded in chapters 4-19 inclusive, and thus, by their example 
to encourage others to do so. Even as in Greek drama these choruses 
exhort the imaginary spectators to glorify God as indicated by 19 5, 
where, we are told, a “‘voice from the throne” cries out, 


“Praise our God, all you his servants, 
you who fear him, small and great.” (RSV) 


Since this could not have been the voice of God, it might have been the 
voice of one of the “‘living creatures” acting as a chorus leader. At any 
rate there comes the response of an answering chorus “the voice of a 
great multitude, like the sound of many waters and like the sound of 
mighty thunderpeals, crying, 


‘Hallelujah! for the Lord our God, the Almighty reigns. 
Let us rejoice and exult and give him the glory, 

for the marriage of the Lamb has come 

and his Bride has made herself ready.’ ” (19 6 RSV) 


4Shelley, A Study of Piety in the Greek Tragic Chorus, p. 8. 
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The more one reflects upon it, the more obvious it becomes that 
John’s description of his vision in chapter four bears a striking resem- 
blance to the Greek theater and its drama. The throne of God (42, 
passim) corresponds to the theologium of the Greek theater. The 
twenty-four thrones with the elders seated upon them have their counter- 
parts in the carved stone seats for dignitaries in the front row of the 
auditorium. The “glassy sea’ (46) corresponds to the paved orchestra 
only it is more resplendent. The four ‘‘living creatures’ are a masked 
chorus’ to whose ode the twenty-four elders sing the antiphonal antode. 
The “slain Lamb” not only suggests the sacrifices with which the Greek 
drama began but it also implies the existence of an altar which is later 
mentioned casually (Rev 6 9; 8 3, 5; 9 13; 111; 16 7), as though its exist- 
ence had been understood all along. John is a spectator and he regards 
his readers as imaginary spectators of a drama of cosmic proportions 
and tragic significance.6 The stage may be considered the scene of 
stupendous action initiated by the opening of the seven seals, the signals 
of the angelic trumpeters, and the emptying of the seven bowls of God’s 
wrath. The action is interspersed and its emotional tension heightened 
by the masked chorus of four singers and the antiphonal chorus of elders, 
often supplemented by great and varied choruses made up of innumerable 
voices, ascribing praise to the One seated on His throne and to the Lamb, 
while from the throne come those symbols of majestic power — lightning 
and thunder. As so often in the Greek drama the deus ex machina was 
introduced to provide the final denouement of ie play, so in Revelation 
it is a great voice from the throne that proclaims the outcome of the 
dramatic struggle: ‘Behold, the dwelling of God is with men. He will 
dwell with them, and they shall be his people, and God himself will be 
with them; he shall wipe away every tear from their eyes, and death 
shall be no more, for the former things have passed away.... Behold I 
make all things new.”’ (Rev 21 3-5 RSV). 

In an article published in the Anglican Theological Review for April, 
1936, I elaborated and documented my argument for the influence of 
the Greek theater and the Greek drama on the Apocalypse. This 
argument assumed that John was trying to bolster the morale of Chris- 
tians faced with the continuous threat of persecution and caught in what 


5 It may be significant that in referring to the first, second and fourth creatures 
John uses Syuovoy to suggest the resemblance of the face (mask?) to that of a lion, an 
ox and an eagle. However, the third member of the chorus had (€xwv) the face of a man, 
that is, his natural face. 

6 Professor Enslin says Revelation is ‘solely a product of study and reflection.” 
He refers to the frequent use of the cognate forms of the verb ‘“‘see’’ and says John’s 
seeing “‘is simply the conventional means of describing what he wants to represent.” 
He regards the shift of scene and the reference to ‘‘another angel” as “simply stage 
properties.” (Christian Beginnings, p. 363 f.) However, he seems not to have realized 
that his conclusions point in the direction of the Greek theater and its influence on 
John of Patmos. 
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must often have seemed to them a losing struggle between God and 
His Christ and all the powers of evil. The struggle, involving the Chris- 
tians and their relation to the Roman empire, was to them of the essence 
of great drama. However, the visible odds against them seemed so great 
that they must naturally have been tempted to seek security through 
compromise with emperor worship. To prevent this John put them, as 
well as himself, in the role of spectators of a great conflict between forces 
seen and unseen with the outcome withheld from the knowledge of the 
spectators until the concluding climax. However, by using the dramatic 
form and method, he helped them visualize the outcome of their own 
apparently uneven struggle against Rome. In this article I called at- 
tention to the known existence of Greek theaters in six of the seven 
cities of the Apocalypse. Ephesus itself was the seat of a famous theater. 
The original readers of Revelation may, therefore, be presumed to have 
had at least an elementary knowledge of the appointments of a Greek 
theater and the main features of Greek drama. The best evidence for 
this is the book of Revelation itself. , 

If, therefore, we may admit the possibility, nay, even the probability, 
of the influence of the Greek theater on the author of Revelation, we see 
that the translations that regarded é péow as referring to the four 
sides of the throne fail to convey the thought of the author. Aside from 
the inherent difficulty of having the chorus of four masked singers chant 
praises to God from behind the throne as well as in front of it, we see 
that such an arrangement of his characters would never have occurred 
to the author if he related his drama to the architectural requirements 
of the Greek theater. Instead, the chorus of four was at some point 
between the throne and the elders, though relatively near the throne. 
They were “around the throne” in a manner to conform to the lines of 
the theater, that is, they were around the front of the throne, perhaps in 
a semicircle. The translations of the Twentieth Century New Testament, 
the Riverside New Testament, Fr. Spencer and Dr. Weymouth suggest 
a similar view of the meaning of John’s words. 

However, more important than the translation of 4 6 and the related 
passage in 56 is the need for recognizing the influence of Greek drama 
on the book of Revelation as a whole. That John was indebted to the 
intellectual and literary heritage of the past is obvious. That he had a 
contemporary message is generally recognized. But that he used con- 
temporary literary and dramatic forms as a means of conveying his 
message to contemporary readers is not fully recognized. The exegetical 
possibilities of Hebrew and Christian apocalyptic materials in relation 
to the Apocalypse of John have been pretty well exhausted. It is my 
belief that a study of John’s work from the standpoint of its relation to 
Greek drama would throw new light on the book and markedly heighten 
our understanding and appreciation of its dramatic quality. 








NEW TESTAMENT ADOPTION —GRAECO-ROMAN 
OR SEMITIC? 


WILLIAM H. ROSSELL 


CENTRAL BAPTIST SEMINARY 


IBLICAL interpretation should never be considered a fixed or static 
thing. The content and purpose of the biblical narrative should 
always be under the searching light of new evidence as that evidence 
makes its appearance. Students of the Bible everywhere have hailed the 
discoveries at Nuzu, Mari, and Ugarit and their contributions to a clearer 
understanding of the biblical narrative. While Old Testament research 
has benefited — in the main — from these discoveries, some light has 
filtered through upon New Testament studies. 

It was the Nuzu evidence, with the many accounts of adoption which 
first made the writer more aware of the biblical concept of adoption. In 
reading the New Testament the use of the Pauline Uiothesia attracted 
renewed interest. In the light of new evidence an investigation of biblical 
adoption was begun and the following information gathered. 

The consensus of biblical scholarship in the past has held that Paul in 
his writings has alluded entirely to the Graeco-Roman concept of adop- 
tion. Now this is strange when we remember that a Jew is writing to a 
core of people within each community which is predominantly Jewish in 
background. Furthermore, he refers almost entirely to the Jewish 
Scriptures as a basis for what he has to say. 

I believe that the absence of the term Uiothesia in the Septuagint, and 
the lack of a corresponding term for adoption in the Masoretic text has 
misled many in the past. Indeed, the general feeling among Old Testa- 
ment scholars has been that adoption as an institution did not exist in the 
Old Testament. These same scholars fail to reckon with Rom 9 4 where 
the Apostle writes, ‘‘who are Israelites, to whom pertaineth the adoption, 
and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the law and the 
service of God, and the promises” (AV). 

The adoptive nature of God’s relationship to Israel is here cited by the 
Apostle and should be recognized. The plain fact is that the concept of 
adoption does occur in the Old Testament, first as regards God’s relation- 
ship to Israel — his choosing a special people for his own, — secondly, in 
several instances which must be looked for carefully, since there is not a 
set adoption formula per se in the Old Testament. 

Some of the latter references to adoption may be noted in passing. 
For instance, as recorded in Exod 2 10, Moses became the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, implying some sort of adoptive procedure. Adoption is surely 
meant in Jer 3 19 where the phrase ‘‘put thee among the sons” is followed 
by “‘you shall call me ‘my father.’ ’”’ Again, in I Chron 28 6 we find the 
interesting formula ‘‘for I have chosen him to be my son, and I will be his 
father.” But the best example of adoption which we have in the Old 
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Testament is that of Eliezer, the household slave of Abraham, who was 
adopted by the patriarch. 

It was the Nuzu archives which opened our eyes to the account in 
Gen 15. The adoption of slaves at Nuzu is well attested. It was a custom 
for a childless couple to adopt a son to serve them as long as they lived 
and to bury and to mourn for them at death. In return for these services 
the adopted son was designated as heir. However, should the adopter 
beget a son after the adoption, the adopted must yield to the real son the 
right of being the chief heir. In the light of the above we have the legal 
meaning of God’s reply in Gen 15 4, ‘‘this (slave) shall not inherit thee, 
but he that shall come out of thy inwards shall inherit thee.” 

The term adoption is found five (5) times in the New Testament. It 
occurs in Rom 8 15; 8 23; 9 4; Gal 4 4,5 and 6; Eph 1 4,5. A careful study of 
these passages will, I believe, bring out the following points. First, the 
Apostle is appealing to the testimony of the Old in writing the doctrine of 
the New. Secondly, we must reckon with the fact that the apostle is with- 
out doubt writing to a group in all of these churches which is predomi- 
nantly Jewish in thought and background. This is particularly true as 
regards the Epistle to the Romans where the thought is especially in the 
Jewish mold. Thirdly, in each of these passages the idea of bondage, that 
is, of slavery, is predominant. The only possible allusion to Graeco- 
Roman custom seems to be in Gal 4 1-3. 

A key verse for our discussion is Rom 8 15. Here in a passage leading 
up to the heartcry of the Apostle concerning the Jew we have the spirit of 
bondage contrasted with the spirit of adoption when he says, “‘for ye have 
not received the spirit of bondage again to fear, but ye have received the 
spirit of adoption whereby we cry ABBA.” 

I believe that the Apostle had the idea of Abraham’s adoption of his 
slave Eliezer in mind as he wrote this concept of adoption. I also believe 
that the Aramaic ABBA is of particular significance. It will be noted that 
ABBA occurs but three times in the New Testament. First, as recorded 
by Mark in 14 36 in the Gethsemane prayer. The other two occurrences 
are both in adoption formulae — Rom 8 15 and Gal 46. In each of these 
we seem to have the cry of the slave who with joy is adopted and 
allowed to cry ‘‘Father.”’ 

We may ask two questions at this point. First, why do we find a 
Semitic word ABBA in a New Testament context dealing with adoption? 
Secondly, if the New Testament concept of adoption is Graeco-Roman, 
how does one explain the survival of a Semitic word in the Greek text 
before us? 

In conclusion, we may say that, as a result of the Nuzu evidence, 
adoption as an institution has been isolated, completely identified, and 
established in the Old Testament. This in turn has illuminated the New 
Testament concept of adoption causing us to reconsider the Pauline 
concept of adoption as Semitic and not Graeco-Roman. 





ISAIAH 34 IN RELATION TO ISAIAH 35, 40-66 


MARVIN POPE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


HAPTERS 34 and 35 of Isaiah have long exercised critics. Gesenius* 

suggested identity of authorship with Isa 13-14, Ewald? with Jer 
50-51, while Duhm: ventured to combine these two opinions. Cornill,* 
rightly,5 rejected Jer 50-51 as secondary. We may likewise dismiss 
Isa 13 2-22; evidences® of compilation and redaction cast doubt on its 
originality and priority. In 1891, Graetz? declared Isa 35 to be a genuine 
portion of Second Isaiah accidentally misplaced from its original setting 
between vss. 3 and 4 of Isa 51. Chapter 34, however, Graetz considered 
such an obvious imitation of parts of Jer that in vs. 16 he proposed to 
read oy for mm. The union of the accidentally juxtaposed chapters 
Graetz termed an arbitrary act of exegetical violence. Graetz has the 
merit of having been among the first to claim Isa 35 for the Second 
Isaiah. For over half a century now, Torrey® has championed the view 
that Isa 34 and 35 together constitute the original introduction to the 
great group of poems in Isa 40—66, which ‘‘form a homogeneous group 
and are the work of a single hand.’® In 1915 and 1924, Olmstead?® 
expressed the conviction that Isa 35 is an integral part of Isa 40-55. 
In 1936, R. B. Y. Scott™ examined Isa 35 as to vocabulary, style, and 
subject matter, after the manner of KGhler’s* analysis of Isa 40-55. 
The evidence of vocabulary Scott found indecisive, but the style and 
usage of Isa 35 he judged to be “that of Deutero-Isaiah, or so like it as 
to be indistinguishable from it.’”*3 In subject matter, too, Scott found 
Isa 35 to be “identical with corresponding parts of 40-55 to a remarkable 
degree” and he concluded that ‘‘the cumulative evidence is very strongly 


t Commentar tiber den Jesaia, p. 908. ; 

2 Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. 4, p. 63 and Die Propheten des Alten Bundes, 
. 3, p. 142. 

3 Theologie der Propheten, p. 302. 

4 ZATW IV, p. 98. Einleitung, 3rd ed., pp. 171 f. 

5 Cf. Eissfeldt, Einleitung, p. 408. 

6 Rissfeldt, op. cit., p. 359. 

7 JQR IV, pp. 1-8. 

8 JBL LVII, pp. 126 ff. 

9 Torrey, The Second Isaiah, p. 53. 

10 AJSL XXXII, p. 196 and JAOS 44, p. 174. 

1 AJSL LII, pp. 178-191. 

1 L, Kohler, Deuterojesaja stilkritisch untersucht, BLATW XXXVII. 
3 Op. cit., p. 180. 
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in favor of adding chapter 35 to the authentic writings of Deutero- 
Isaiah.’’* Scott’s suggestion that Isa 34 merits reexamination is the 
concern of this present paper. 


VOCABULARY AFFINITIES 


1. Unusual Words (less than 10 occurrences) in Isa 34, 35, 40-55, 56-66 


my’ 34 13 and 43 20. In poetry elsewhere only in Isa 13 21, Jer 50 39, 
Job 30 29, and Mic 1 8. 

my’ 34 13 and a precarious occurrence in 51 4. 

ypa 34 15 and 59 5 bis. With meaning “hatch’’ occurs nowhere else. 

marty; 34 16, 40 26, 59 15 . The Niphal of -7y occurs elsewhere only in 
I Sam 30 19, II Sam 17 3s, and Zeph 3 s. 


2. Other Significant Vocabulary Contacts 


yanp 341. The impv. 2 plu. masc. of a9p, both Qal and Piel, occurs 
in poetry only here and in 41 21, 48 16, and 57 3. The occurrence in Ezek 
9 1 is generally emended on the basis of the LX X. 

oroxd 341. Of 30 occurrences of the plural of this word, 8 are in 
Isa 34, 40-66. The word occurs 14 times in the Psalter and never more 
than 4 times elsewhere. 

yavpn 341. Of 10 occurrences of the impv. 2 plu. masc., 3 are found 
in 341, 491, 514. The combination of \a’wpn and ood in 341 and 491 
is not found elsewhere. : 

oxxex 341. Of 10 other occurrences, 5 are in 42 5, 443, 48 19, 61 9, 
and 65 2s. The word occurs 4 times in Job and elsewhere only in Isa 
22 24. 

sax 342, 4 bis. The use of sax to denote a host of people as in 34 2 
is not found in 40-55, as noted by Elliger,*5 nor in 56-66. But sax 
o’nwn and onas, referring to the stars as creations of Yahwe, occurs only 
in Isa 34 4, 40 26, 45 12, Jer 33 22, Ps 33 6, Gen 2 1, and Neh 96. 

nav 34 2,6. Of 12 occurrences, 4 are in Isa 34, 53 7, and 65 12. 

bay 34.4 ter. Occurs 401, s and 645 and 14 times elsewhere. The 
association of ba: and ndy is found only in Isa 1 30, 34 4, 645, Jer 8 13, 
Ezek 47 12, and Ps 1 3. 

op; 34 s. Of 17 occurrences of the masc. form, 6 are found in Isa 34 s, 
35 4, 47.3, 5917, 612, 634. The phrase op) ov in reference to divine 
vengeance occurs only in Isa 34 8, 61 2, 63 4. 

3°9 34.8. Verbal and nominal forms of 2°" occur in 41 11, 21, 45 9, 
49 25, 50 8, 51 22, 57 16, 58 4. The form in 34 8 is nomen agentis, ‘“Cham- 


4 Op. cit., p. 191. 
13 Deuterojesaja in seinem Verhdlinis 2u Tritojesaja, BZATW LXIII, p. 273. 
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pion,” not nomen actionis ‘‘controversy.’’** This use occurs elsewhere 
only in 41 1 where it refers sarcastically to the heathen gods. 

-y. 34 9. In poetry ya is used some 30 times in all stems and 6 of 
these occurrences are in Isa 40-66. 

ma> 3410. Occurs 23 times in all; there are 5 occurrences in Isa 34, 
40-66 and never more than 4 in any other entire book. 

obi 34 14, 17. Occurs 35 times in Isa 34, 35, 40-66; more than in 
any other entire book except the Psalter. 

Ps 34 10, 12. Used 60 times in Isa 34, 35, 40-66; Jer has 84 occurrences 
in 1365 vss. 

1p 34 1, 17. Occurs only 13 times. The phrase 1p 7 occurs only in 
Isa 34 11, 44 13, Job 38 5, and Lam 2 s. 

wn 34 11. Of 20 occurrences, 9 are in Isa 34, 40-66. 

np 34 12, 14, 16. Used 29 times in Isa 40-55 and 22 times in Isa 56-66. 
Jer has 63 and the Psalter 35 occurrences. 

vps 3412. Of 42 occurrences, 13 are in Isa 34, 40-55. The word is 
found 6 times in the Psalter and never more than 3 times in any other 
book; it is not found in Isa 56-66. 

on 3413. Of 14 occurrences, 3 are in Isa 34 13, 35 7, and 43 10. The 
phrase 0°2n m3 is found only in Isa 3413 and 35 7. The collocation of 
orn and my’ m2 occurs only in Isa 34 13 and 43 20. 

Yap 34 15, 16. The Niphal of yap occurs not more than a dozen times 
in poetry and 8 of these are in Isa 34, 40-66. Note that Isa 49 1s and 60 4 
contain verbatim parallels. There are about 30 occurrences of the Piel 
in poetry and 8 of these are in Isa 34, 40-66. 

These are the most striking vocabulary contacts. The unabridged 
statistics would be tedious, thus omission is made of a great number of 
words that do or do not occur in the material under consideration. 
Elliger,?? in denying authorship of Isa 34, as well as 35, to either Deutero- 
or Trito-Isaiah, has emphasized the fact that 34 contains many words 
not found in 40-66. There are about 30 common words found in 34 and 
not in 40-55 and / or 56-66, as well as about 25 rare words and a half- 
dozen hapaxlegomena. This is a weighty consideration, but it seems 
preponderated by the notable contacts that do occur. The overall 
percentage of vocabulary contacts between Isa 34 and 35, 40-66 is 
roughly 65 percent; the figure is not appreciably altered by computing 
40-55 and 56-66 separately or jointly. This total is not so impressive 
as the 87 percent reckoned by Olmstead*® as between 35 and 40-55. 
But computation simply on the basis of ‘‘one contact, one percent”’ does 
not give the true picture; the relative weight of each vocabulary contact 
has to be assayed in the light of all occurrences of a given word or phrase. 


%6 Cf. Torrey, op. cit., p. 284. 11 Op. cit., p. 277. 
% AJSL LIII, p. 253. 
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It seems to the writer that, on the basis of the vocabulary contacts noted 
above, literary interdependence is strongly indicated and unity of 
authorship not impossible. 


PHRASEOLOGICAL CONTACTS 


youbomiatp 341 ons *>s want 
wpm od) nod ord 


yr wap) on b> 

orord DON 

*y ON IyDW 

pin onxd wpm 

*y °ds IDwpA 

rem» ond) 

mNdnr paANT youn PRES) PINT YP 
marxxx $a) San 

won on — 

orPaw) ON 

opun xaos b> — ONAY DONS NSN 
bya> oxas 52) 

nny onay 55) 


jp ndby dar wba mdy> San 
mann nbaio 


mad op ov »D mard px nw xipdy 
ws 29> omdy nw wid? opi or 


vada opi ov °D 
ma *>s2 naw 


maon xb on nd = 3410 maon x> ovr 


maraay pr 3410 73ay 7S 
(the phrase 72y ys does not occur elsewhere) 


ma usw — mw, 3411, 17 mov ow — muy 
(wy and }>v in parallelism is not found elsewhere) 


Dex yr maw ba. 34 12 DDND) PRD VP 
snondn wis 


my xb mano nme = 34 16 a7y2 NO wR 
Ms NIT (MT) DD 34 16 327 MT °D °D 


Wap’ NT °5 WS 
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IDEOLOGICAL CONTACTS 


Summons: 34 1 and 41 1, 21 £., 48 16, 49 1, 51 4, 57 3, 66 5. 

Divine Wrath, Vengeance, Destruction: 34 2, 3, 4, 8,9, and 42 15, 35, 43 28, 
4427, 476, 502, 516, 10, 5917, 18, 6010, 61 2, 63 3-6, 65 12, 16, 66 24. 

Zion’s Champion: 34 s and 41 11, 49 25, 51 22. 

Yahwe’s Roll-Call: 34 16 and 40 26. 


STYLE AND UsacE (After K6éhler*®) 


K 3. The definite article rarely used except for euphony. The incidence 
of the article varies considerably in 40-66, from zero occurrence in 
chapter 50 to 28 and 27 occurrences in chapters 65 and 66,”° respec- 
tively. The article occurs 101 times in 333 vss. of 40-55 and 49 
times in 143 vss. of 56-64. In 34 the article occurs 4 times in 17 vss. 
Useless stylistic criterion; cp. Isa 1 where the article is absent in the 
first 23 vss. 

K. 4. The nota objecti rarely used except for euphony. Does not occur 
in 34, nor in 31 vss. of Isa 1. 

K 5. The relative particle omitted as a rule. Absent in 34 and also in 
Isa 1 2-23. 

K 6-15. Word order. Kohler cites nothing peculiar to or characteristic 
of Second Isaiah. If he means to imply that inversion of word order 
is of high frequency in 40-55, he does not adduce statistics for 
comparison. In 34, of 33 cases where subject and predicate are 
expressed the normal order is inverted 14 times as compared with 
9 out of 21 in chapter 35 and 19 of 47 in 40 1-16. 

K 16-21. Interrogative sentences. None in 34 or 35, as in 47 and 54. 


K 22-28. Clauses introduced by particles. Kéhler classifies the varia- 
tions of word order in sentences with particles and finds nothing of 
significance. 

K 29-30. Prolonged sentence. The points of division in 34 are not 
sharply defined. By taking account of slight transitions, it is 
possible to divide into vss. 1, 2-4, 5-8b, 6-7, 8-10, 11-17, but nowhere 
is there a sharp break. Verses 2-4 constitute a “‘Grosssatz’’ of 11 
stichoi that cannot be separated. 

K 31. Oracle formulas. A parenthetical oracle formula is found in 
34 16, reading with the LXX and 5 MSS of Kittel’s notes »» »5 


19 The letter ‘‘K” as used below refers to Kohler, op. cit., and the accompanying 
number to the section of the same. 
20 On the possible significance of this, cf. Helen Jefferson, JBL LXVIII, p. 230. 
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ms NT mT. The reading of DSIa™ is mx sin wD wD from which 
it is easy to see how the tetragrammaton could get lost in such a 
cluster of vowel letters. The formula mx /127 (max) 7 °» °5 
occurs only in Isa 1 20, 34 16, as restored, 40 5, 58 14, and Micah 4 4. 

K 34. Quoted exclamations. Deutero-Isaiah likes to use verba dicendi 
and let those of whom he speaks step forward as speakers, e. g., 
416, 7, 21. A case of this sort is found in 34 12, wip nap ow pm, 
‘“**No kingdom there,’ they shall exclaim.’ 

K 35. Adverbial and adjectival clauses. No certain parallel is found in 
34. Ké6hler can cite only 6 examples from 40-55 and his first, 
“fiirchte dich nicht’’=“‘furchtlos,’”’ 409, seems rather strained. 
There is nothing here characteristic of Second Isaiah as this usage 
is common in Hebrew both in prose and poetry,” and is known also 
in Aramaic, Dan 2 28, and in Ugaritic, tptn in d‘lnh, ‘‘our judge 
above whom there is none,”” V AB E 40-41. 

K 36-44. Use of tenses. Kéhler goes into a lengthy discussion of Hebrew 
tenses and comes out with nothing valid as a criterion of style. 

K 45. Asyndeton. ‘Er liebt die Asyndese,” e. g., 406-8 is a single 
sentence of 9 stichoi of which 6 are asyndetous. In 34, of 66 stichoi 
26 are asyndetous. Asyndeton, however, is common in poetry and 
elevated prose;74 Isa 14 4b-21 is about two-thirds asyndetous. 

K 46. Uses of the copula. Kéhler admits these to be general. Of 5 uses 
he cites, 3 are found in 34. 

K 47. Word plays. Ubiquitous in Hebrew. Torrey*s has treated this 
feature as applied to Second Isaiah and he cites as a prize example 
of such jeux de mots the play on Ann in 345, 7. Kohler’s exampie 
from 49 24 may be matched by nbaia) — barn — dra» in 34 4. 

K 50-53. Sentence elements. Kohler fails to cite any stichometrical 
peculiarities. All types described are found in 34. 

K 54-65. “Zerdehnung.” “Der Stichus mit Zerdehnung’”’ is so charac- 
teristic of Deutero-Isaiah that Kéhler feels it advisable to give the 
complete inventory. This ‘‘Zerdehnung”’ turns out to be simply 
parallelism, the very soul of Hebrew poetry. 

K 66. Variation and echo. No examples of variation comparable to 
516, s are found in 34, nor any such echo as in 431, 5 and 53 7. 
This phenomenon is rare in 40-55; one of Kéhler’s 3 examples, 
514, 5, is dubious and gives only a faint echo at best. The 


2t Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls Of Saint Mark's Monastery, New Haven, 1950, 
p. xi and pl. XXVIII. 

22 Cf. Torrey, op. cit., p. 288. 

23 Gesenius, Kautzsch, Cowley, Hebrew Grammar, 26th ed., 1898, (cited hereafter 
as GKC), { 155. 

4 GKC { 120h. 

35 Op. cit., chapter XI, pp. 199-202. 
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only similar phenomena in 34 are the repetitions of the phrases 
73 13w — mw? vss. 11a, b and 17, d AMY" AWK vss. 15d, 16e, and np1> in 
VS. 9a, ¢. 

K 67. Artistic variation in word order. The variation in 34 may be 
shown graphically by the. following crude scheme, (a=predicate, 
b=subject, c= miscellaneous attributives, a’, b’, c’=duplication of 
corresponding elements within the stich): 
vss. 1,2 abc—ba—abb’—bb’—bcce’—bc—aa’c 

3,4 ba—bab’—abc—ab—acb—ba—abc—be 
5,6 acb—ca—cc —bac—ac—ce c”’—cc' c” 
7,8,9 abc— bc—abc— bca— bc— bc —abec — bc — 

a be, etc. 


It is hard to see how more artful variation could be achieved. 


K 68. Poverty of vocabulary! K6hler attributes a poor vocabulary to 
the author of 40-55 because of the repetition of words and use of 
incomplete parallelism. Such repetitions in 34 are xax and opw 
in vss. 2-4, three repetitions of the root 4a: in vs. 4, three repetitions 
of o7 and adn in vss. 6 and 7, ya and 1»y in vss. 1 and s, and nor 
in vs. 9. For omission of words, note the absence of a fourth synon- 


ymous verb in vs. 14, the lack of a parallel to 177 in vss. se and 7p, 
to 1D57) in vs. 9b, to 7M) in vs. 11b, ANdy 13b, and ANT 134. This feature 
is also characteristic of Ugaritic poetry, e. g., I Keret 133 f. 

K 69. Descent in emphasis. On this feature in 34, cf. Torrey’s*® keen 
appreciation. 

K 70-73. Word pairs and series. Nominal pairs rare in the OT. Such 
pairs in 34 are ony) OD vs. 6, NDP) Nxp and 3a 1y) wy vs. u, and 
mm wip vs. 13. Such pairs were fairly frequent in Ugaritic, e. g., 
ars wsmm, tlm wnsm, lim wdqn, trm wmri, ksp wyrg. Of verbal pairs 
with the copula there are none in 34. Verbal pairs also are common 
in Ugaritic, hbr wql, hbqg wnSq, istm‘ wigg udn, thkn wtdm, pr wdu, 
ydd wyqm, ykr‘ wql. With the complex verbal series in 41 20 cp. 34 15 
— mA Aypa vdam — vup. 

K 74. Comparisons. Kohler implies that the comparative particle is 
unusually frequent in 40-55. He cites 57 occurrences from the 
333 vss., about one occurrence to every 6 vss. The comparative 
statistics are nearly even, but there is an important subjective 
element which statistics do not show: 40-55 is remarkable for the 
force and boldness of its metaphors and similes ana there is a marked 
tendency to extend the comparisons into a series, e. g., 40 15, 22, 
23, 24. In 34 all the occurrences of the comparative particle are in 
vs. 4 in an extended and remarkably bold hyperbole. 


% Op. cit., p. 281. 
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K 75. Paronomasia. Several striking examples in 34: 


vss. 3,4 191] — po] — 100) 
4 mbar. — bara — i> 
6 nmav—nat 
1,17 AI Wdw — my 
14 OYN DN OS 


K 76. Adjectives and adjectival participles. With 42 3772 mnwp cp. 34 9 
mya npr and with 52 14 wap yin cp. 345 D7 oy. 

K 77. Rime. KGhler cites rime in a series of 6 stichoi, 41 11-13. There 
is nothing like this in 34. 

K 78-121. Form and substance. It is impossible here to relate in detail 
KGhler’s analysis of the forms of expressions and categories of ideas 
and materials of 40-55 to 34. A few items are briefly noticed. 

K 85. Summons of witnesses, “Zweizeugenruf.’’ Kohler takes the 
parallelism seriously, citing Num 35 30, Deut 176 5., Matt 18 16. 
Of 15 examples outside of 40-55, one is the opening vss. of 34. 

K 95. Meteorological phenomena. Kohler cites 407, 24, 4115, 44 22, 
49 10, 50 3, 54 10, 55 10, with which cp. 34 3b-4, s—1o. 

K 96. Plants. With the numerous references to plants in 40-55 cp. 
34 4, 13.27 


K 97. Animals. In 34 we meet lambs, he-goats, rams, oxen, bullocks, 
bulls, jackals, ravens, ostriches, kites, and several species of owls.?8 

K 108. Transformation of nature. Cf. 34 4, 9. 

K 109. Legendary features. Satyr and Lilith, 34 1. 


SUMMARY 


The vocabulary affinities have already been appraised above. As to 
style, after Kéhler’s analysis, 34 certainly corresponds as closely with 
40-55 as does 35. The parallels in phraseology, ideology, and subject 
matter are also notable. Striking affinities between 34 and 56-66 have 
been noted in passing. The question of the unity of 34 and 35 is crucial. 
Few critics have denied unity here.?? Graetz’s*° disseverance of the two 
chapters was based on a dubious conjecture and a more dubious emenda- 
tion. True, there are no signs of external connection, but the internal 
contacts seem sufficient indication of unity: op) 348 and 354, odm 


27 Cheyne, in Haupt’s Polychrome Bible, pt. 10, p. 202, notes a love of plants in 
Isa 35. 

38 Torrey, op. cit., p. 281, discerns a kindly, sympathetic interest of the poet in all 
living creatures. 

29 Eichhorn, Die Propheten des Alten Bundes, vol. 2, p. 618 and Vol. 3, p. 160, 
denied unity without adducing cogent reasons. 

3° Cf. n. 7 above. 
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34 9 and 35 6, on m3 34 15 and 35 7, asm / sn 3413 and 35 7, 2 7ay PR 
and 1372y" xd 34 10 and 35 s._ It thus seems probable that Isa 34 and 35 
are a unity, and the case for adding both to the expanding Deutero- 
Isaianic corpus is doubly strengthened. 


THE Crux INTERPRETUM, EDoM 


The propriety and felicity of 34 and 35 as the proem to the Deutero- 
Isaianic corpus has been masterfully expounded by Torrey. The attempts 
to apply the eschatological figures literally and exclusively to Edom 
have wrecked the poem and invested it with unmatched ferocity. Duhm 
felt the strain of his own exegesis: ‘Es fallt schwer, sich in dies Ubermass 
von Menschenhass und Eigenliebe hineinzudenken, das noch dazu in 
religissem Gewande auftritt; und wie ist es nur méglich gewesen, dass 
der Verfasser selber glaubt, was er hier schreibt.’’5* Torrey’s* interpreta- 
tion of Edom here as a ‘‘current symbolical designation of a class: the 
incorrigible enemies of Israel and Yahwe’’ is essentially the same as that 
of older expositors, such as Lowth3 who found here valid ground for 
typology. Elliger3 has charged that Torrey’s symbolical interpretation 
of Edom is unproven, but he overlooks Haller’s35 study in which is traced 
the genesis and development of Jacob’s hatred of his brother, which 
hatred was so powerful and persistent that it passed over into apocalyptic 
symbolism. This is clearly the case in Isa 34 and 63 which go far beyond 
mere political polemic. In Isa 34 it is not, as in Obad, the house of Jacob 
that will become a fire and devour Edom like chaff, nor is it, as in Ezek 
25 14, by the hand of Israel that Yahwe will wreak vengeance on Edom; 
in Isa 34 it is the wrath of Yahwe himself against all the heathen, col- 
lectively symbolized by Edom. The proper understanding of “‘Edom” 
in Isa 34 and 63 is the first step to correct exegesis and correlation with 
other literature. 


3t Das Buch Jesaia, Géttinger Handkommentar zum Alten Testament, 4th ed., pt. 3, 
vol. 1, p. 249. 

32 Op. cit., pp. 123, 279 f. 

33 Tsaiah: A New Translation, 5th ed., vol. 2, p. 231: “By a figure very common in 
the prophetical writings, any city, or people, remarkably distinguished as enemies of the 
people and kingdom of God, is put for these enemies in general. This seems to be the 
case with Edom and Botsra. It seems therefore reasonable to suppose, with many 
learned expositors, that this prophecy has a view to events still future: to some great 
revolution to be effected in later times, antecedent to the more perfect state of the 
kingdom of God on earth, and serving to introduce it, which the holy Scriptures warrant 
us to expect.” 

34 Op. cit., p. 272, n. 2. 

33 Edom im Urteil der Propheten, BZATW XLI. 
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OLD TESTAMENT SECTION* 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Books of Kings, (The International Critical 
Commentary), by James A. Montgomery. New York: Scribner’s, 1951. Pp. xlvii+575. 
$5.00 


This long awaited commentary on I and II Kings has appeared at last, fourteen 
years after the publication of G. A. Cooke’s two-volume commentary on Ezekiel (1937). 
It follows Montgomery’s own standard commentary on Daniel in the same series by 
twenty-five years. The many friends of the author are proud to see among the standard 
works of ICC two from his pen — two, moreover, which must reckon among the half 
dozen best volumes in this entire Anglo-American series. Certainly nothing else as 
good has come from this side of the Atlantic — not even Moore’s Judges. We owe 
Professor H. S. Gehman, Montgomery’s pupil, a great debt of gratitude for the sacrificial 
devotion with which he has edited his teacher’s final MS, seeing it through the press 
after the author’s death. The first draft was completed at the beginning of 1941, and it 
seemed for several years that it would never see publication. Again toward the end 
of 1944 a revised draft was completed and again it was held up because of war condi- 
tions. Finally the joint publishers, Scribner’s in New York and T. & T. Clark in 
Edinburgh, decided that printing could begin. By that time the author was too feeble 
to do anything more with his MS, and on Feb. 6th, 1949, he died (see the sketch of his 
career by E. A. Speiser in BASOR, No. 115, and Speiser’s bibliography of his writings 
in BASOR, No. 117). 

The reviewer was in the closest touch with the author from 1920, when he became 
acting director of the School in Jerusalem under Montgomery’s presidency, until shortly 
before the latter’s death. Montgomery was a great man — great in scholarship and great 
in human relations. Too modest and too judicious to be very original, too careful in 
detail to be exciting, he was a master of sound textual method and a philologian de 
vieille souche. Together with Max Margolis he founded a little school of OT textual 
criticism which'has remained unequalled anywhere. Neglected abroad, it now has 
splendid monuments in the JCC volumes by Montgomery as well as in the published 
parts of Margolis’s Joshua. Monographs and papers by them and their pupils, notably 
by Gehman himself, fill out s substantial block of first-class contributions to the textual 
criticism of the Bible. 

Thanks to the careful labors of Gehman and his aids, the proof-reading is almost 


* Necessary restrictions of space due to budgetary considerations have made it 
impossible to include in this issue a number of reviews which have been received. They 
will appear in the June issue of the Journal. 

H. G. M. 
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impeccable. To be sure, there remain minor errors in spelling cuneiform words and 
especially modern Arabic place-names, where the author may have been at fault him- 
self, since the exact quantities of Arabic vowels were always a weak point with him. 
A very few transcriptional errors will be pointed out below; in general they can easily 
be corrected by any serious student who wishes to consult the works of Palmer, Dalman, 
and Alt, as well as the indexes to successive parts of BASOR and AASOR. 

In the extensive Bibliography (pp. xiii-xxxv) innurnerable additions might, of course, 
be made, but most of the obvious ones will be found added to the special bibliography 
on Chronology (pp. 45-48) as well as elsewhere in the book. Two items will be found 
useful: the reviewer’s own survey of the history of Israel, with many notes, in L. Finkel- 
stein’s work, The Jews: Their History, Culture and Religion (New York, 1949), pp. 
3-65; Martin Noth, Geschichte Israels (Gottingen, 1950). To these may be added the 
fourth part of The Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim, on the Iron Age (AASOR XXI/XXII, 
1943), and Nelson Glueck’s Explorations in Eastern Palestine, 1V (AASOR XXV- 
XXVIII, 1951), as well as James B. Pritchard’s Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating 
to the Old Testament (Princeton, 1950). It must freely be confessed that bibliographies 
tend to get out of hand, and that most cited items have now at best only a certain interest 
for historians of the subject of study. 

On p. xli the Samaria and Lachish Ostraca might have been cited along with the 
Moabite Stone and the Siloam inscription. The Karatepe bilinguals from Cilicia were 
probably discovered too late to be included; they would have added many useful items 
to the inscriptional parallels. Here and on p. 436 one notes the confusing transcriptions 
Afis and Afis for the name of the place where the Zakir inscription was found; actually 
it is pronounced Afis (with a long flat a and a sin at the end), correctly identified by 
Dussaud with the ’pS which occurs in the text of the inscription. The reviewer ascer- 
tained the correct pronunciation while visiting the spot some twenty years ago. 

On pp. 3 ff. Montgomery discusses the Hebrew text of Kings. He could naturally 
not foresee the almost incredible discovery of Hebrew leather scrolls and fragments 
dating from the last two centuries B. C., made by Bedouin in 1947 and published from 
1948 on, or the new finds of Hebrew biblical fragments from the second century A. D., 
made in 1952. The text of DSIa (dating probably from about 100 B.C.), published 
by Millar Burrows in 1950, with subsequent corrections by other scholars, throws 
direct light on the Hebrew text of Kings where it is paralleled by Isaiah 36-39. Most 
of the new variants are minor and obviously inferior to MT; the most important is in 
II Kings 19 26: where the unintelligible nop 125d mp7, corrupted still further to. . . mo! 
in Isa 37 27, becomes op "15d 4twin, “which is burned before the east wind.” Variant 
readings in the proper names are very valuable; Sebna’ becomes Sabna’, Hizqtyah 
becomes Huzgtyah, Sar'eser becomes Sar’usur, and the city Hena‘ becomes “and Na‘,” 
or the like. The first three of these variants are discussed by Dewey M. Beegle in 
BASOR 123, 26 ff. (cf. Millar Burrows, BASOR 124, 18-20); the first and third are 
undoubtedly correct. While the new Isaiah Scroll was not carefully copied and exhibits 
occasional indications of reliance on memory, as pointed out by H. M. Orlinsky, it 
probably reflects an independent textual tradition handed down in Babylonia (since 
the high record of correct use of vowel letters in spelling Accadian proper names, con- 
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trasting with the ignorance displayed by the Jewish scholars who put Isaiah into 
Greek, would otherwise be very difficult to explain). The reviewer has a number of 
cogent reasons for tracing Babylonian influence on the sectarians of Khirbet Qumran, 
so the Babylonian origin of this particular tradition would not be unparalleled. 

On p. 19, n. 3, the author has some good observations about the place of oral tradition 
in antiquity. The whole question of oral transmission of material has been brought 
out into the open by the activity of the Swedish exponents of traditionshistoria, notably 
by Ivan Engnell. Though he may go too far, his approach is very important and must 


be seriously considered. However, minute study of such cases of parallel transmission 
as the early poem in II Sam 22=Psalm 18 and the two lists of Levitic cities in Joshua 


and I Chronicles has convinced me that their divergences are almost exclusively literary. 
Both approaches will probably be needed in dealing with the ene transmission of 
extended passages in II Kings and Isaiah. 

The treatment of Chronology on pp. 45-64 is rather out of date in details, though 
it must be confessed that we are probably no nearer to attaining agreement than we 
were a decade ago. The reviewer is gradually accumulating evidence in favor of his 
date for the Disruption of the Monarchy about 922 B.C. M. B. Rowton has demon- 
strated that this date agrees exactly with Josephus’s correlation between Israelite and 
Tyrian chronology; see BASOR 119, 20 ff. The reviewer is now able to show that it 
agrees equally well with the corrected chronology of Manetho for the 19th—2ist Dy- 
nasties, as will be explained elsewhere in detail. 

The discussion of the names of wise men in I Kings 5 11 (pp. 129 ff., 132) should 
have been revised along the lines pointed out by the reviewer in his Archaeology and the 
Religion of Israel (ARI), pp. 126 ff. The name ’Eytan (‘‘Ethan”) has nothing to do with 
the Arabic elative of the stem win, but is an entirely normal Northwest-Semitic doublet 
(like Sdyn > Sidén) of the Ugaritic’’Atyn (’Atydén>’A ytan, contracted to ’Etan). For these 
Canaanite names and their background see my preliminary discussion in A RI (“‘Chalcol” 
is the same name as that of the thirteenth-century Canaanite musician Kulkul; Héman 
stands for older *Hmyn, of normal Canaanite type with many close parallels at Ugarit; 
“Ezrahite” can be proved to mean “aboriginal Canaanite settler,” and so on). No 
clear distinction is made between wise men and musicians; names and ethnic origins are 
used interchangeably. 

On p. 207 the author briefly discusses the question of the Solomonic constructions 
at Megiddo. There is now no doubt that the excavators were wrong in distinguishing 
four phases of Megiddo strata IV and V (extending back from about 815 into the second 
half of the eleventh century). The publication of the two volumes of Megiddo II in 
1948 provided the necessary evidence to prove that there were only three continuous 
stratigraphical phases: IVA (cir. 900-815); IVB-VA (cir. 950-918); VB (cir. 1025- 
975). Nowhere is there a sequence IVB-VA, with the former above and the latter 
below; they always occur side by side, and their pottery is always of the same general 
character, with Cypriote forms that cannot possibly be dated back into the early 
tenth century B.C. For some details see the references given by Herbert May (JBL 
LXIII [1944], 191 ff.), G. Ernest Wright (JAOS LXX [1950] 56 ff.), and the reviewer 
(AASOR XXI/XXII [1943] 29 f., n. 10, etc.). 
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The author’s localization of Ophir in Arabia (p. 211 f.) cannot be maintained against 
the evidence of the Egyptian monuments. Ophir must be identified basically with 
Somaliland, though it is by no means impossible that it was occasionally used more 
inclusively for South Arabia and the regions south of Somaliland. The Egyptian records 
point only to the latter and cannot be squared with an Asiatic location. That Punt is 
Ophir can no longer be doubted; Somaliland is still the principal source of spices and 
the South Arabians undoubtedly obtained part of their spices from trading across the 
Gulf of Aden. The regio thurifera of the Graeco-Roman geographers lay chiefly in 
eastern Hadhramaut and western ‘Oman. Among the most convincing items supporting 
the direct identification of Ophir with Punt is the fact that the very same words are used 
in Egyptian documents for two kinds of monkeys brought from Punt and in I Kings 5 22 
for two animals brought from Ophir (see Montgomery’s remarks, citing my observations 
on this subject, on pp. 223 ff.; and see also ARI [1946], 212, n. 16). 

The discussion of the Queen of Sheba episode on pp. 215 ff. is vitiated by reliance on 
the antiquated ideas of F. Hommel, who insisted that the Sheba of this passage must 
have been a North-Arabian tribe, before its migration into South Arabia. The reason 
for this view of Hommel’s was that he held tenaciously to the priority of the Minaean 
Kingdom over the Sabaean state. Thanks to two exact synchronisms between the 
earliest known group of Sabaean rulers and the Assyrian kings Sargon and Sennacherib, 
we can date the oldest known rulers of Saba’ (who bore the title M@KRB) in the eighth 
century B.C. Hommel concluded that the kingdom of Ma‘in came to an end before 
the rise of Saba’ in the eight century, and denied that the Sabaeans settled down until 
the end of Ma‘in. It naturally follows from Hommel’s assumption that the story of 
the Queen of Sheba, if authentic, had nothing to do with the kingdom of Saba’ in the 
highlands of Yemen. Unfortunately for this argument, there is not the slightest basis 
for Hommel’s views, and the excavations of the American Foundation for the Study of 
Man in South Arabia, of which the reviewer was chief, archaeologist, have torn the last 
support from under them. The kingdom of Ma‘in flourished from about 400 to about 
50 B.C., during a prolonged period of division and weakness in Yemen. The proofs 
for the correctness of this low chronology (originally advanced by Winnett, BASOR 73, 
3-9) are now very numerous — both archaeological and palaeographical, aside from all 
previous arguments brought by M. Hartmann, Tkatsch, and others. For the reviewer’s 
1950 chronology see BASOR 119, 5-15, accepted in principle by J. Ryckmans, L’Jnsti- 
tution monarchique en Arabie Méridionale avant l’Islam (Louvain, 1951); his own 51 
chronology has had to be reduced by nearly a century in some places. Moreover, the 
epigraphic discoveries of A. Jamme have shown that the influence of Sabaean nomen- 
clature and dialectal peculiarities on other parts of South Arabia was at its maximum 
in the first centuries of the last millennium B.C. In the reviewer's opinion there is no 
evidence that Saba’ was ever the name of a tribe, and the nomadic days of the people 
of Saba’ were already over by the time of Solomon. As shown in detail by the reviewer 
before he ever dreamed of opening up archaeological terra incognita in South Arabia, 
the tenth century B. C. was precisely the best time for the rapid expansion of South 
Arabian trade with Mediterranean lands (Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, pp. 
132-135, which could now be expanded considerably without any change in point of 
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view). In the light of numerous striking archaeological confirmations of episodes and 
references in the biblical story of Solomon, it does seem hazardous to treat this particular 
episode as though it were legendary. 

On p. 218 we must add a reference to the Ugaritic mention of ’L MG as the name of 
a valuable wood, after T’ESRM (Heb. #’aSSar), in a list of commodities published by 
Virolleaud in Syria, XXI (1940), 274 (Gordon, No. 120: 7-8). This disposes of any 
connection with our “gum’’ (including the reviewer’s unhappy revival of the com- 
bination with Egyptian kommi, which he later gave up [AJSL XXXIX, 31])). 

The discussion of Tarshish on p. 223 could be extended by reference to more recent 
studies, some of which continue to oppose rendering BTRSS on the ninth-century 
Nora stone from Sardinia by “in (better ‘from’) Tarshish,” though nobody doubts 
the reading, which is absolutely clear. Meanwhile Bosch-Gimpera has raised his own 
chronology in his paper, ‘‘Phéniciens et Grecs dans |’Extréme-Occident” (La Nouvelle 
Clio, III [1951], 269-296), where he recognizes Phoenician settlements of the ninth 
century in Sardinia and dates the Phoenician colonization of Spain not later than the 
end of the ninth century (instead of the eighth, as previously). 

The treatment of I Kings 10 28f. on pp. 228 ff. can be improved considerably on 
the basis of the reviewer’s still unpublished studies. Note that further light can be 
thrown on the technical use of the word ydsa’, which appears several times in different 
expressions in these two verses. Mésa min means “‘the source (of supply) was from”; 
tése’ min... be... is “(it was) delivered (lit. went out) from (its source of supply) 
at the price of (so much money)”’; /¢... beyad .. . yés¢’i (not yds?’ as MT; contrast 
Montgomery), means ‘(they were) delivered to (so and so) through the agency of 
(so and so).”” In Ugaritic we find the same expression bd (=Heb. beyad) ys’a 1 in the 
business document published by Virolleaud in Syria, XIX (1938), 131 ff. (=Gordon, 
No. 90), where we must render: “‘. . . which were delivered (lit. went out) through the 
agency of (Sumumanu for red purple work) to the weavers.” Bearing this situation in 
mind, it becomes apparent that there are two minor dislocations in the Hebrew text, 
which confuse the meaning: in v. 28 we must eliminate mim-Misrdéyim (vertical ditto- 
graphy) and at the end of the verse we must insert the words w*-siis b*hamiSSim ti-me’ah 
<késeph>, which are now out of place in v. 29 (the displacement is clearly due to the 
two sets of similar words for price). We then render: “And the source cf Solomon’s 
horses was from Cilicia (QWH). The king’s traders bought them (haplography) from 
C’' cia at the price of 150 silver shekels for each horse. And a chariot was imported and 
delivered from Egypt at the price of 600 silver shekels. And in the same way they (the 
chariots) were delivered through their agency (through the king’s traders) to all the 
. kings of the Hittites and Aramaeans (i. e., all the kings of Syria and adjacent areas 
to the east and north).” The equivalence in price of four horses and one chariot is quite 
correct for the time. We have many attestations in cuneiform texts from the Middle 
and Late Bronze and the Iron Age, as well as in documentary sources of the Achaemenian 
period (e. g., Herodotus and the Mittwoch scrolls to be published by Driver), for the 
superiority of Cilician and Cappadocian horses; we also have evidence for the high 
quality of Egyptian chariots. 

The author’s rejection of Eissfeldt’s view on Molech (pp. 233 f., n. 2) was too hasty; 
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he should have followed the writer, whom he quotes (Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, 
pp. 162 ff.). Since then Dussaud has published more material from North Africa, which 
conclusively demonstrates that Eissfeldt was right with regard to biblical Molech, 
though not with regard to the existence of an older god Malik, Mulk; see Comptes 
Rendus de l’Académie des Inscriptions, 1946, 371-387, and the reviewer, JAOS LXXI 
[1951], 263. 

Correct the author’s remarks doubting the use of regnal names among the Hebrews 
by the excellent study of A. M. Honeyman, ‘‘The Evidence for Regnal Names among 
the Hebrews” (JBL LXVII [1948], 13-25). It seems certain that the employment of 
throne-names along with personal names was a regular practice in Judah. 

The author’s discussion (pp. 251 ff.) of the Greek supplement to the story of Jero- 
boam, inserted after I Kings 12 24, is admirable. As is well known, the late A. T. Olm- 
stead accepted its originality, while Eduard Meyer and most others rejected it; 
Montgomery sides emphatically with the latter, and the reviewer agrees entirely 
with him. 

The author’s treatment of the Shishak invasion (pp. 268 ff.) — it was much more 
than a “‘raid’’ — is in need of amplification. The name of the pharaoh was quite cer- 
tainly SdSeng (proved by the Assyrian transcription Su-si-in-qu, pronounced SéSengq, 
since the Assyrian values of the Accadian sibilants were reversed), and his reign of 21 
years must be dated about 935-915 B. C. It can be proved, as recognized long ago by 
Maspero, that the invasion cannot have taken place more than three years or so before 
the completion of the triumphal relief of the king at Karnak which came at the very 
end of his reign (cf. J. Simons, Handbook for the Study of Egyptian Topographical Lists 
Relating to Western Asia (Leiden, 1937], p. 89, and a forthcoming study by the reviewer). 
The reviewer's date of 918 (not 917, with the author) for Shishak’s invasion is thus 
perfectly in order. In 1938-39 M. Noth and the reviewer independently recognized that 
the Shishak List contains many Edomite place-names (Zeitschrift des Deuischen 
Paléstina-Vereins, 1938, 277-304; Archiv fiir Orientforschung, 1939, 384 ff.), but details 
remain to be worked out. B. Maisler informs me that the late Bernhard Grdseloff dis- 
covered that the columns of the Shishak List were arranged boustrophedon, and we may 


expect the former to publish their joint results (which seem very important) before long. 

On the identification of Tell en-Nasbeh with Mizpah (p. 276) see especially the 
long study by James Muilenburg, Tell en-Nasbeh (ed. C. C. McCown, Berkeley and 
New Haven, 1947), pp. 13-49. My own latest discussion is JBL LVIII [1939], 179 f.); 
I still adhere to the identification with Ataroth-Archi as most probable, but admit that 
the Mizpah theory is sufficiently plausible to merit priority. 


(P. 277). It should be added, however, that my reading of the patronymic of Bar- 
Hadad on the Melcarth stele is rejected by both Dunand and R. de Vaux as a result of 
further study of the original. 

The hapax legomenon 1:5pxa in II Kings 4 42 (p. 373) was happily explained in 1938 
by the late Umberto Cassuto (on p. 6 of a paper in Rivista degli Studi Orientali which 
was thrown out after being set in page proof, because of the Fascist anti-Semitic legis- 
lation) as = Ugar. bsql, “green ear of grain” (Aqhat Epic). This has been generally 
overlooked. 
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It should be emphasized that the Assyrian Bit Humri (p. 413) meant primarily, 
just as one might expect from its meaning, ‘House of Omri,’’ the city of Samaria, which 
was founded by Omri. Sémerén is simply the old name of the hill, probably borne by 
the insignificant village which had stood there (judging from occasional finds of Iron I 
pottery on the site). Bét-‘Omri was then the official North-Israelite name of the capital. 

The author’s correct identification of the supposed ‘“‘acquaintance” of II Kings 
12 6, 8 (pp. 429, 432) with Ugaritic MKR, a class of temple personnel, is much more 
important than his cautious words might indicate. The reviewer announced a paper on 
the subject in 1941, but never wrote it. It is probable that the MT vocalization makkar 
is wrong (influenced naturally by the erroneous interpretation) and that we should 
read simply mékér, ‘‘seller,” referring to the priests who were assigned the duty of 
selling sacrificial victims and services to the worshipers. In the Onomasticon of Amen- 
emope from the twelfth century B. C. (Gardiner, Ancient Egyptian Onomastica, Text, 
Vol. I, p. 95*) we have MKR, probably vocalized mu-ki-ru=mékéru, at the end of a 
short list of words for ‘“‘merchant,” both Egyptian and Canaanite. Since it is preceded 
by M@R, ‘‘buyer,” the rendering ‘“‘seller’” seems practically certain. In Punic in- 
scriptions from Carthage MKR also appears frequently in the meaning “‘seller, dealer, 
trader” (cf. the references given by Lidzbarski and Harris). 

On pp. 446 f. the author has taken the negative side in the dispute about the identi- 
fication of Azriyau or Izriyau of Yaudu (genitive Yaudi) in the inscriptions of Tiglath- 
pileser III with Azariah of Judah. In the earlier days of Assyriology the equation was 
regularly made, but Winckler then proposed to identify Ya-u-di with the Y’DY of the 
Zincirli inscriptions and has until recently been followed by nearly all scholars. The 
first to break away from Winckler’s lead was Luckenbill (1925) , who was wrong in assum- 
ing that Tiglath-pileser’s armies actually invaded Judah at that time. There is nothing 
in the record to require such an interpretation, and the identification of Azariah of 
Judah with Jzriyau of Yaudu has since been defended by Naster, L’Asie Mineure et 
l’Assyrie (1938), p. 19; Thiele, JNES III (1944), 155-163, and The Mysterious Numbers 
of the Hebrew Kings (1951), pp. 78-98; Landsberger, Sam’al (1948), p. 22,n.42. I came 
out very strongly for it in BASOR 100 (1948), 18, n. 8, where no modification is required 
today. Yaudu is the perfectly normal Assyrian transcription (nominative) of Heb. 
*Vahtd>Aram. Yehiid, on which see JBL XLVI (1927), 170 ff. 

The picture of Egypt just before the fall of Samaria (pp. 465 f.) needs revision. 
There is good reason to date Pi‘ankhi’s invasion just before the establishment of the 
25th (Ethiopian) Dynasty, whose minimal accession date is 705 B.C. (cf. Albright, 
“The Biblical Period,’”’ in Finkelstein’s The Jews, Vol. I, p. 61, n..101) and whose 
probable beginning is 707 (allowing the dynasty a well attested 44 years). The pharaoh 
of Sargon’s inscriptions was almost certainly Bocchoris, whose reign ended in general 
chaos, with many local barons competing with one another for the hegemony. It is 
safe to say that both the Assyrian inscriptions and the biblical tradition are correct: 
SW’-Sib’e unquestionably reflects Egyptian sibé3, later stwé’, Coptic siw, “‘star,’’ used 
also in composite proper names and alone as a caritative formation; for the phonological 
development see JAOS LXVI [1946], 316b. Siwe’ was thus probably both Egyptian 
commander-in-chief (Assyrian turtannu) and later contender for the throne. 
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It is a pity that the author overlooked (p. 474) Hommel’s combination of the gods 
Nibhaz and Tartaq with Elamite Ibnahaza and Dagdadra (Orientalische Literatur- 
zeitung, XV [1912], 118). Since in the cuneiform list of the seventh century (Cuneiform 
Texts, 25: 24, K 8219, ii: 15-14) these two gods are recorded together, and since Hommel 
has already proposed a very plausible identification of ‘Iwwdé and the ‘Awwtm with a 
community occupying the western marches of Elam, the combination cannot be rejected 
out of hand. Transposition of consonants is to be expected in such strange non-Semitic 
names, and it must be remembered that the Semitic distinction between voiced and 
voiceless stops did not apply to Elamite, so *Taqtatra would be as suitable a transcription 
as Dagdadra. Hommel’s proposal is in any case much more reasonable than Montgo- 
mery’s suggestion that Nibkaz is a corruption of mizbé*h, “‘altar,” which was deified as 
Madbak in Aramaic, and that Tartag is a corruption of Atargatis. Incidentally, the 
Aramaic original of the latter name, nny ny, has long since been proved by the reviewer, 
Ronzevalle, and Dussaud to stand for the double name ‘A nat-‘Attar; see especially the 
detailed treatment of the name by Ronzevalle, Mélanges de l’ Université St. Joseph, 
XXIII [1940], 26-55. Since Anath and Astarte were constantly associated in earlier 


times, this etymology is not only phonetically perfect, but also factually sound. The 
name Derketo has nothing to do with Atargatis, in spite of the unanimous agreement of 


earlier scholars, but obviously reflects Ugaritic DRKT, darkatu, ‘‘dominion’’; cf. JBL 
LXIII (1944), 219, n. 82. 

Rezeph (p. 492), Assyrian Rasappa, has nothing to do with Ruséfeh northeast of 
Palmyra but lay in Jebel Sinjar and was probably modern Beled Sinjar (or a mound in 
the neighborhood), as proved by Emil Forrer, Die Provinzeinteilung des assyrischen 
Reiches (1921), pp. 12-17. 

In connection with Heb. ’6) (p. 520), note the Ugaritic evidence which establishes 
a basic meaning “spirit of the dead, etc.”’; see my discussion, ARJ (1946), 203, n. 31, 
and now especially Eissfeldt, El im ugaritischen Pantheon (1951), pp. 41 f. 

The problem of the location of Jotbah in II Kings 21 19 (p. 521) cannot be separated 
from that of the location of Rumah in II Kings 23 36, treated on pp. 553 f. Since the 
two towns are given as the homes of the mothers of two of the last Davidide kings, 
their identification is of considerable historical importance. The author places one in 
the desert near Ezion-geber (where a place of the name is listed in the account of the 
Wilderness Wanderings) and the other in Galilee or (with emendation of R to D) in 
southern Judah. The reviewer has located both with emphasis in Galilee, pointing out 
that the seventh-century kings of Judah pursued a policy of treating northern Israel 
as irredenta. H.L. Ginsberg emends Yothbah to Yuttah and Rimah to Dimah, both names 
of towns in southern Judah (Alexander Marx Jubilee Volume, English Section, 1950, 
pp. 439 ff.). His arguments against identifying the MT forms of the names with well- 
known names of Galilaean towns seem quite inadequate to me, and I continue to follow 
the text, which yields extrenely plausible historical data. 

The identification of Kadytis (Herodotus, ii, 159) with Gaza is far better than the 
combination with Kadesh on the Orontes (p. 537). In the first place, Kadutis is a 
perfectly normal Greek transcription of the Egyptian name of Gaza, Qadate<Qagata< 
*Gazzata (see my study, The Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography [1934], 
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p. 58, XVI.11). The Greek name Gaza was derived from the pronunciation of the name 
by its Arab inhabitants in the Persian period: Gazzah. Kadesh on the Orontes is never 
mentioned in Iron Age sources and Pézard’s excavations did not indicate any occupation 
between the Bronze Age and the Hellenistic period. Incidentally, Kadesh was already 
pronounced QidSu, if not QifSu (Ugar. Qt5) with Sturm and others, in the Bronze Age. 

The reviewer does not consider the genealogy of Joiachin in I Chron 3158. as 
“wholly unreliable’ (p. 550) — quite the contrary. Cf. most recently my discussion 
in the Biblical Archaeologist, V (1942), 52-53. 

The problem of the meaning of the enigmatic 209m winn in II Kings 24 14, 16 (pp. 
555, 558) has not yet been cleared up, in the reviewer’s opinion; the rendering “artisans 
and smiths’ is strange in the context of v. 16, where they are included among the 
“trained soldiers, fighting men.”’ While ka@ras does indeed generally mean “artisan,” 
attempts to explain masgér, ‘‘prison,” as ‘‘smith” are very unconvincing. In Jer 241 
and 292 the two words appear immediately after references to the captivity of the 
royal officials. In my opinion the words are a standing appellation for ‘‘constables, 
gendarmes, police,” either a kind of hendiadys for kadras (hérés?) ham-masgér, ‘‘guardian 
of the prison,” or an abbreviation of a longer expression such as *haraS (héré5?) w*-haras 
(h6rés?) ham-masgér, ‘‘watchman and keeper of the prison.” In Arabic the word haris 
still means “‘watchman,” and the stems hrs and hrz are doublets guaranteeing the 
antiquity of the meaning ‘‘to keep, guard,” which underlies the Aramaic use of hrS 
and its derivatives for ‘‘to ply magic art, incantation, magician” etc. (cf. Arab. harz, 
“protection, amulet,” and Ugar. hrs in the sense of ‘‘to ply magic arts”). In view of 
these two meanings of the stem kr in Northwest Semitic (from Ugaritic on), it is possible 
that the Ugaritic professional name hrs bhitm (Syria XVIII [1937], 161, 164) means 
“temple guards” rather than ‘‘temple artisans.” Masgér meant ‘‘prison’”’ already in 
Ugaritic and is common in this sense in Hebrew. However, I would not insist on de- 
fending this interpretation of these passages against new arguments of any value on 
the other side. 

On p. 557 Montgomery deals with the problem of the origin of the form Yawkin 
of Joiachin’s name, now solidly established by the spelling YWKN on the seal of 
Eliakim and by the cuneiform transcription Yaukin. I believe that all our previous 
explanations, including mine, are wrong, and that the true solution is given by the new 
Isaiah Scroll, DSIa 40 20, where the form pond of MT appears poind In other words, 
there was a by-form of the stem KWN, based on an analogically developed YKN, 
like TWB and YTB, and many other metaplastic pairs of stems in Hebrew. In other 
words, the name Joiachin was also pronounced * Yawkinyahu, from which the hypo- 
coristic Yawkin (jussive?) was clipped. 

The foregoing observations are only an index of the great importance which the 
reviewer attributes to this splendid commentary, which will probably remain the best 
in its field for many years to come. We congratulate all who were concerned with the 
publication of a great scholar’s last work. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 
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El im ugaritischen Pantheon, by Otto Eissfeldt (Berichte aiber die Verhandlungen der 
sachsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Phil.-hist. Klasse, 98:4). Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1951. Pp. 83. 9.00 DM. 


Professor Otto Eissfeldt of Halle is well known for his many constructive studies 
in comparative Semitic religion as well as in the OT field. His brilliant monographs on 
Baal Zaphon (1932) and Molk als Opferbegriff (1935) have since been confirmed by the 
progress and the discovery and the publications by Dussaud and the reviewer (inter 
alios). His work in the Ugaritic field has been mainly limited to the interpretation of 
divine names and religious concepts, rather than to interpretation of the text itself. 


The present study continues his previous work on a more elaborate basis, including a 


discussion of all significant passages in Ugaritic literature where the common noun 
’elu or ‘ilu and the proper name ’El occur. It will be found extremely useful by all 
students of the subject. 

In general the reviewer agrees heartily with the author’s point of view, though he 
naturally disagrees on minor points. In such a little worked field, some disagreement is 
inevitable; indeed it is necessary if scholarship is to progress. Thus the reviewer would 
hesitate to follow the author in the interpretation of Text 53, which remains highly 
obscure. On the other hand, he has no objection whatever in principle to Eissfeldt’s 
view that El is here (pp. 60 ff., 69 f.) depicted as a reflection ‘‘of a movement to claim 
monarchic standing for their god, El, and to consider the other gods and goddesses as 
mere radiations from his divine glory (blosse Ausstrahlung seiner géttlichen Potenz).” 
However, the role of El in the mythological epics is certainly much less than this, as re- 
peatedly stressed by different scholars. — A very minor matter is Eissteldt’s insistence 
on bringing in the Cossaean deities Shuqamuna and Shumalia, which the reviewer 
cannot accept. 

W. F. ALBRIGHT 


SEPTUAGINTA — VETUS TESTAMENTUM GRAECUM auctoritate Societatis 
Litterarum Gottingensis editum— Vol. XVI, pt. 1, Ezechiel, ed. by Joseph Ziegler. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1952. Pp. 331. Broschiert 41.80 DM, by 
subscription 33.60; bound 45.80, by subscription 37.60. 

Up to the present the following volumes have appeared in the Gottingen edition of 
the LXX: IX, 1, I Maccabees; X, Psalms with the Odes; XIII, The Twelve Minor Proph- 
ets; XIV, Isaiah; XVI, 1, Ezechiel. The latter three have been edited by the indefatigable 
scholar, Professor Joseph Ziegler of the University of Wiirzburg. In the large Cambridge 
edition of the LXX there have been completed Vol. I, The Octateuch; Vol. II, The Later 
Historical Books; and Vol. III, 1, Esther, Judith, Tobit. It is fortunate that the Gottingen 
Society began with Vol. IX, and not with Genesis, since we now have available in two 
independent editions large portions of the LXX without duplication of books. In the 
meanwhile, awaiting the completion of both projects, for the books which have not yet 
been edited we can turn to the monumental work of Holmes and Parsons (1798-1827), 
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which in spite of its age and certain inaccurac’es is still an indispensable repository of 
variant readings. 

In the preparation of the text new collations of manuscripts were made. The 
following uncials have been used: A BQ V Z¥ Zv! as well as papyri 922, 927, 967 
(Chester Beatty and John H. Scheide). In addition forty minuscules have been col- 
lated, all of which are properly listed with date of writing and present location. There 
are also mentioned ten minuscules from Rahlfs’s list of Ezekiel-manuscripts, as well as 
seven catenae-manuscripts of Rahlfs, which have not been employed. Of the Greek 
patristic commentaries only those of Theodoret and of Basilius of Neopatrae are extant, 
and the latter proved of no value for the apparatus. : 

Under the ancient translations (pp. 13-21) Ziegler discusses the Old Latin, the Coptic, 
the Syro-Hexapla, the Ethiopic, the Arabic, and the Armenian. The editor recognizes 
the importance of the Old Latin for Ezekiel, because it generally bears witness to an old 
pre-Hexaplaric text of the LXX. The Syro-Hexapla with Q and 88 are the most im- 


portant witnesses for the Hexaplaric text. Ziegler notes (pp. 18-19) that the Ethiopic 


presupposes an old LXX-text, which does not represent readings of the A-text or con- 
tacts with the Hexapla and Lucian; whatever agreements there be with these three 
texts are regarded rather as coincidences. In the case of Kings, however, the reviewer 
came to the conclusion (1931) that the Old Ethiopic was based on the Old Greek or a 
text like B, but later revised from a Lucianic text. Ziegier marks in Ezekiel the close 
connection of the Arabic with A, observing that generally it represents a better tradition 
than A; the reviéwer pointed out a similar condition for Daniel (1925), but in that 
instance A was placed in the Origenian-Constantinopolitan group. As regards the 
Armenian version, Ziegler’s conclusion is that it follows the Hexapla. In the case of 
Daniel the reviewer found (1930) that the Armenian is a better representative of the 
Origenian-Constantinopolitan group than A and that it is closely related to Q and 230; 
his study of Kings (1934) showed that the Armenian of those books is closely related to 
A and 247 with occasional Lucianic readings. Accordingly, when it comes to the ancient 
versions, each book must be tested on its own merits, and one cannot generalize from 
the study of only one book. 

The textual witnesses are arranged in four groups: the B-text, the Alexandrian or 
A-text, the Hexaplaric recension, the Lucianic recension, and the catenae. 

Under the B-text are included B, the Chester Beatty and Scheide papyri, 407, 410, 
106, Old Latin, Coptic (and in some instances Arabic). The collations clearly show that 
B for the most part has not been influenced by the Hexapla, but the discovery of the 
Chester Beatty and the Scheide papyri has changed its unique position. Ziegler con- 
cludes that Pap. 967 supports the oldest or original pre-Hexaplaric readings which had 
previously been represented solely by B. Two readings (26 16 and 36 8) in themselves 
are notable, but the editor believes that the most important significance of Pap. 967 
is that it proves that already in pre-Hexaplaric times the LX X of Ezekiel was revised on 
the basis of a Hebrew text. According to Ziegler agreements between Pap. 967 and the 
Alexandrian text, the Lucianic recension, and the catenae show that these three groups 
frequently drew from pre-Hexaplaric sources. We have to grant that there must have 
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been numerous pre-recensional revisions, and in this category may also be considered 
Ur-Theodotion and Ur-Lucian. 

Under the Hexaplaric recension we find a very useful discussion of Origen’s use of 
the asterisk and the obelus in various passages. Under the Lucianic recension the editor 


describes with copious examples the peculiarities of the text such as changes according 


to MT and grammatical-stylistic alterations. In connection with later Greek transla- 
tions, Ziegler gives a number of improvements over the work of Field. The grammarian 
will find much valuable material in the section Orthographika (pp. 66-79). 

In the Cambridge LXX B, when extant, is printed as the text, and variations from 
that are given in the apparatus criticus; in using that text the reader has to determine 
for himself what was the Old Greek. Ziegler presents us with a reconstructed text; 
below that, on the same page, appears a double apparatus criticus: one devoted to LXX 
material and one on a lower tier giving citations of Hexaplaric material and readings 
from “the Three.” 

The importance of the Chester Beatty and the John H. Scheide papyri of Ezekiel 
has been recognized in the reconstruction of the LXX text. The editor calls it ein 
seltsames Geschick that the Ezekiel-text is separated and that the greater part of it is 
in the Scheide collection at Princeton University. It may be unfortunate that 967 
includes both collections and that not two separate numbers were used; at any rate 
with the use of only one number the individuality of two patrons of biblical scholarship 
has been obscured. These papyri with B show that for MT ’dédénady YHWH the original 
Hebrew was YHWH, which in the LXX was rendered by xvptos; in such cases 
Ziegler has adopted xiptos as the Old Greek. In two important instances he 
accepts as the original Old Greek the readings of Scheide: 2616 orvyvacovow and 
36 8 éyyifovot. In the latter passage the discovery of Scheide has confirmed the con- 
jecture made by J. E. Grabe, Septuaginta etc., 3 vols. Oxford, 1707-20, and accepted by 
A. Rahlfs, Septuaginta etc., Stuttgart, 1935. The reading of Tyconius (36 8) qui appro- 
pinquat venire and that of Scheide together prove what is the original reading of the 
Old Greek. Similarly it may be supposed that Scheide to oex (28 16), which is supported 
by the Old Latin (Constantiensis), was originally in the Old Greek; Ziegler, however, 
does not introduce it into the text. In 3116 BéOpov (Scheide) instead of AadKKor is 
received as the Old Greek. In 38 21 where Scheide reads 7av PéBov paxaipas, A Q and 
a number of minuscules agree in having paxaipas; this is represented in the Old Latin 
by gladii (Hieronymus and the fragmenta Sangallensia). B, however, has only wap 
goBov, which both Rahlfs and Ziegler take as the Old Greek. In 31 8 Scheide reads: 
Kumaptogot ob Tevadrat, with which the Old Latin (fragmenta Sangallensia) agrees; 
Ziegler adopts this as the Old Greek. In 26 17 Scheide reads épodowv bre Ids in contrast 
to BAQ épodatv cor Ils. In the Syro-Hexapla got is under the asterisk and accordingly 
was not in the Old Greek. Ziegler rightly rejects gou and reads: épotdor IIlés. These 
citations are sufficient to show the value of the Scheide papyri for the text of Ezekiel 
and also indicate to some extent the method employed by the editor. 

It is well known that LXX Greek has a Hebraic cast, and the question may be raised 
how the status constructus was rendered in the Old Greek. A few examples will suffice 
by way of illustration. In 27 17 Scheide et al read viol "Iopand, but BAQ of viol rod 
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(A om.) "Iopamd; Ziegler takes the reading of BQ. In 27 27 Scheide reads: éy jyépg 
TTwoEwWs gov, but BAQ have the article before each noun; accordingly Ziegler’s text 
goes: &v TH huépa THs mTwoEws gov. The same problem arises in connection with a 
noun modified by a possessive pronoun. ‘Two citations will serve as specimens: in 
22 26 Scheide goes: d6¢0adyots abt&v, but BAQ prefix the article tots, with which 
Ziegler agrees; in 38 12 A goes: THV XEipa pov, but Scheide BQ read: xetpa pov, which 
here is accepted by Ziegler. If the Old Greek did not have the article in the latter 
passage, the same phenomenon should be expected in 22 26. If the Old Greek did not 
originally have the article in a translation of the status constructus or of a noun modified 
by a possessive pronoun, copyists could easily have inserted articles for the sake of 
better Greek, but probably they were not consistent in thus improving the diction. We 
hardly need to assume that the lack of the article in such instances signifies pre- 
recensional revision on the basis of a Hebrew text. On this problem cf. J. W. Wevers, 
JBL LXX (1951), 211-216. 

Biblical scholars are deeply indebted to Professor Ziegler for his work on the LXX. 
Within thirteen years (1939-1952) he has edited three volumes in the Géttingen LXX, 
which is indeed a remarkable achievement. He deserves our heartiest congratulations. 


Henry S. GEHMAN 


The Meaning of no v5: in the Old Testament, by Miriam Seligson. (Studia Orientalia 
edidit Societas Orientalis Fennica X VI: 2). Helsinki: Societas Orientalis Fennica, 1951. 
Pp. 100. $1.80. 

In approaching this work the reviewer’s keenest interest was aroused on reading 
the opening statement that in order to elucidate the expression referred to in the title 
‘a minute study of the meaning of w5: is required”; but it was his worst fears which 
were aroused when he went on to read: ‘‘A study of the different dictionaries of the 
Semitic languages establishes that the sense of the word common to all these languages 
is ‘soul’’”’ (p. 21). Nor is the situation eased when the author proceeds to quote a 
lengthy generalization by J. Pedersen on the meaning of ‘‘soul,” and adds: ‘‘The above 
ought to make it clear that the soul was conceived of as material” (p. 23). 

Having begun in this way, not with ‘‘a minute study of the meaning of wp,” but 
with the simple affirmation that vpi=“‘soul’’=Pedersen’s definition of ‘‘soul’’ =(at 
basis) a “‘potency,’’ she discusses a number of passages which are supposed to illustrate 
the activity of the w>) (qua “‘potency”’) in the body. As such, she claims, it can be and 
indeed is commonly used for the longer expression 7’n(7) w5:, which is said to denote 
vis vitalis or “‘principle of life.” Unfortunately here again her discussion shows little 
evidence of, say, ‘“‘a minute study” of the root ~n, or she could hardly have failed to 
give due attention to those cases in which the foregoing expressions afford a contrast to 
D1 wD) as being used in the broad sense of “‘animal life.” Moreover it is difficult to 
make sense of Genesis 1 20, for example, if we render it in the author’s words but with 
the substitution of “principle of life” for her use of mn wp, i. e.: “And God said: The 
water may push out a swarm of principle of life and fowl may fly above the earth in the 
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open firmament of the heaven” (p. 43). Obviously ‘‘animal life’ is the meaning required 
here. 

After an effort to refute the view that v5) and its cognates in Accadian and Ugaritic 
also had the meaning of “‘throat’’ or ‘‘neck”’ (which raises questions far too complex for 
discussion within the compass of this review), an attempt is made to show that the term 
wp) might be used to denote ‘‘a ‘potency’ not only in the body’’; and, as this is a key 
chapter, it is unfortunate for the author’s thesis that she is unable to find a convincing 
example of such a use. However, she seeks to reinforce her argument and so effect the 
required transition to a treatment of the expression nd v5) as she envisages it by resort- 
ing, characteristically enough, to a generalization by R. C. Thompson on Near Eastern 
views of bodily ills and the like as the work of ‘supernatural beings,”’ which she then 
expands so as to add: “Different Semitic languages call these ‘spirits’ by different names. 
But the word used for this ‘potency’ in early Semitic times must be one found in all 
Semitic languages. NPS seems to be this word” (p. 68). The reviewer can only say 
that the logic of all this escapes him, and that in so far as this is an attempt to develop 
a chain of reasoning it is by far the weakest link. In this way, however, the author 
finds it an easy matter to dismiss the view that nd wD) or even wD} alone may be used to 
denote a corpse, and insists that, in such cases wD, as denoting a vis, must here be a 
vis letalis. In short, it is “‘the disease and death demon which is still supposed to hover 
around the body but which now is called ‘the potency in the dead’”’ (p. 82). 

A considerable part of this work is taken up with an attempted criticism of the . 
relevant section in the reviewer’s monograph, The Vitality of the Individual in the 
Thought of Ancient Israel (1949). As already indicated, however, the author’s premises 
appear to offer such a glaring example of petitio principii that there is little common 
ground for discussion. Indeed her treatment of ‘‘semantic polarization,” for example, 
reveals a complete misunderstanding of the reviewer’s argument, for nothing was more 
present to his mind than that “‘a common origin for the ‘opposite senses’ of the word in 
different Semitic languages can be traced”’ (p. 79); and he refers elsewhere in his mono- 
graph to other possible examples within Hebrew itself (e.g., pp. 73 and 90). At the 
same time her own argument at this point is worthy of further comment, for it affords 
another excellent illustration of the author’s method. The point at issue arises in 
connexion with the reviewer’s statement that v5: may be used not only of the vital 
principle in man which reveals itself in the form of conscious life, but also of the corpse 
from which such conscious life has departed. Our author now quotes another lengthy 
passage by Pedersen on the shades of meaning attaching to a Hebrew word (n13 being 
taken as an example), which concludes with the statement: ‘For the Israelite there is 
always the same idea underlying it; it only presents itself in various forms.’’ She then 
adds: “This ought to be enough to show that the word indicating the vital principle 
cannot be used for something lacking this principle’”’ (p. 80). It need hardly be said that 


it shows nothing of the sort; our author is simply offering us once again a glaring example 
of petitio principiit. 

To sum up, in the reviewer’s opinion this monograph represents a Procrustean 
tour de force, which suffers from a strange absence of any feel for the Hebrew of the Old 
Testament as a once living or spoken language; in short, it shows little appreciation of 
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the finer points of semantic development and the subtleties of idiom. At the same time 
the reviewer must express his gratitude to the writer for the stimulus which she has given 
to his thinking — even when she is at her most contemptuous with regard to his own 
poor effort! If he has read it with profound disagreement, he has also read with profit, 
and he looks forward to further contributions to OT study from an author with obvious 
gifts. 

AusREY R. JOHNSON 


The Servant-Songs in Deutero-Isaiah, (Lunds Universitets Arsskrift. N.F. Avd. 1. 
Bd. 47. Nr. 5) by Johannes Lindblom. Lund: G. W. K. Gleerup, 1951, pp. 114. 

No other OT problem has so exercised the minds of scholars during the past half 
century as the identity of the Servant of the Lord in the prophecies of Second Isaiah, 
and the complex of questions inevitably associated with it. Perhaps no other problem 
has received a greater variety of solutions, as can be clearly seen in the excellent survey 
of the history of investigation in Christopher R. North’s excellent book, The Suffering 
Servant in Deutero-Isaiah. Among the many contributions during the past decade it is 
noteworthy that some of the most important have come from Scandinavian scholars. 
The best known of these are H. S. Nyberg’s “Smértornas man.” En studie till Jes. 52:13- 
53:12; Ivan Engnell’s ‘“The ‘Ebed Yahweh Songs and the Suffering Messiah in ‘Deutero- 
Isaiah’ ’’; Aage Bentzen’s Messias. Moses redivivus. Menschensohn; Curt Lindhagen’s 
The Servant Motif in the Old Testament; and Sigmund Mowinckel’s Han som kommer. 
Messiasforventningen i det Gamle Testament og po Jesu tid. One reason for the peculiar 
difficulty of the Servant problem is that it involves not only so many problems but so 
many different kinds of problems. Moreover, here, as in so many other contemporary 
Old Testament questions, additional knowledge, especially the data derived from 
comparative literary material, far from clarifying the situation, only tends to render it 
more perplexing. Yet, it can be said that there have been substantial advances in recent 
years, and the problem is beginning to be attacked precisely where it should have been 
when Bernhard Duhm first formulated what still seems to be the regnant view. The 
chief obstacle for progress lies in the failure to grasp the construction of the poems. This 
has led to something of an intolerable impasse. 

A little-regarded fact in the history of the investigation of the Servant poems, but 
one of the very first importance, is that controversy has centered again and again about 
the literary contexts of these crucial passages. Those who have followed Duhm in 
separating the so-called “‘songs” (42 1-4; 49 1-6; 50 4-9; 52 1353 12) from their present 
position have never succeeded in achieving any kind of unanimity as to the extent of 
these poems, and the many alternative solutions have only had the effect of raising the 
suspicion that something was wrong about the original theory. For even after these 
passages have been excised, the verses contiguous to them have given rise to all sorts of 
harassing problems. The common statement that no one would ever notice their 
absence were they to be removed is thus plainly controverted. The usual solution has 
been to excise these verses (42 5 or 5-6; 50 10 or 10-11, efc.). But this is surely a highly 
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dubious procedure. It is always easy to solve a critical problem by deleting its presence 
from the text. 

The present study by another Scandinavian scholar, Professor Johannes Lindblom 
of the University of Lund, is a most welcome contribution to a central issue of the 
whole problem, viz. the relation of the poems to their literary contexts. Lindblom’s 
previous literary studies show him to be a responsible workman in this field. In this 
monograph he undertakes to examine the literary character of the ‘Servant Songs.” 
In general it may be said that he is most helpful and convincing where he is most 
independent. In adhering to the dominant view of those Gattungskritiker who resolve 
the poems of Second Isaiah into a large number of small units without relation to each 
other (p. 9) he takes an Jrrweg, which the rest of his discussion plainly contradicts. 
Actually Lindblom succeeds very well in showing that all of the Servant poems are 
related to what precedes and follows them. But the literary character of this relation 
is not made sufficiently clear. 

Lindblom examines each of the poems in question with meticulous scrutiny. He 
reaches the conclusion that they are to be viewed as allegorical or symbolical pictures. 
He believes it is futile to raise the question of the identity of the Servant within the 
Songs themselves. What is important is whom the portrait which they contain is 
designed to signify. To this question Lindblom gives an unambiguous and decisive 
answer: the symbolical language in every case points plainly to the community of 
Israel. But the pictures themselves are not in any direct way a description of Israel; 
they are symbols and allegories which anticipate interpretation. Thus 42 1-4 provides 


the symbol for which verses 5-9 are the interpretation; similarly 49 1-6 are interpreted 
by verse 7; 50 4-9 by verses 10-11, and 52 13—53 1 by 53 2-9. It must be admitted that 


the suggestion is ingenious and in some ways quite original. Moreover, Lindblom argues 
persuasively. 


Yet close reading of this monograph raises a number of questions. Not the least 
of these is whether the language of the ‘‘songs”’ is the language of symbol or allegory. 
To be sure, everyone recognizes that they contain much imagery, above all 53 2-9, 
but also elsewhere. This is the truth in Engnell’s stimulating monograph. Again, 
Lindblom constantly recognizes the relation of the allegory to its wider context, but this 
relationship is never pressed sufficiently (e. g. the relation of 42 1-4 to the preceding 
verses, also 49 1-6 and 50 4-9). Moreover, nothing is said about the obvious relation of 
42 1-4 to 418-10, the significance of which is generally disregarded because of the 
misunderstanding of the literary structures involved. Again, Lindblom sees 49 1-6 and 
verse 7 as one coherent passage and verses 8-21 as a new section. Yet a few lines below 
(p. 31) he says finely, ‘‘The theme common to those passages, 1-7 and 8-21, is the antith- 
esis of despondency and promise. The servant-prophet-Israel in 1-7 is filled with 
discouragement when he sees that he has failed. Yahweh encourages him, and a glorious 
new prospect is set before him.’’” He might have added that the plaintive cry of the 
Servant continues in verses 14 and 21 (both crucially placed) and that the rest of the 
material is in the fashion of the oracle of salvation. Finally, it is to be observed that 
“Tsrael’’ in 49 3 is certainly not symbolic but very literal, and Lindblom very properly 
does not seek to remove it from the text. 
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The third chapter deals with the leading ideas of the ‘Ebed Yahweh oracles as 
elements in the theology of Second Isaiah. There is much discriminating observation 
here. Yet the dichotomy between the judgment and the salvation of the nations is not 
very helpfully resolved (p. 73). In his discussion of the prophet’s figurative language 
Lindblom adds not a little to the acute study of Ludwig Kohler, Deuterojesaja stil- 
kritisch untersucht. The writer finds himself in full agreement here. On the problem of 
eschatology, however, it appears to him that Volz and Kohler are much nearer the 
actual situation. Eschatology is by its very nature imaginative speech, and the line 
which Lindblom draws to separate the thought of Second Isaiah from what he believes 
to be true eschatology is almost imperceptible. 

This monograph represents a real advance in the study of the Servant Songs. 
Lindblom has made unmistakably clear what writers like Bentzen and Mowinckel have 
recently recognized. Another approach to the problem would be to re-examine the 
literary structure of the poems, to recognize what Gunkel and Gressmann and others 
recognized many years ago (although few of them put their recognition into actual 
practice!), that we are dealing with Mischgattungen, i.e. literary types of a complex 
kind. In this way we lay the ground work for a proper understanding of the theology 
of the greatest of Israel’s prophets. 


JaMEs MUILENBURG 


The Society for Old Testament Study Book List, 1952, edited by H. H. Rowley. Pp. 87. 5s. 


This Book List, containing more than 200 brief but informative annotations and 
reviews, is an important bibliographical aid of which Old Testament scholars should 
avail themselves. Like previous issues, it is ably edited and well organized under general 
subject headings. Although printed for private circulation, a limited number of copies 
are available on application to the Rev. Prof. G. Henton Davies, ‘Melrose,’ Church 
Street, Houghton-le-Spring, Co. Durham, England. 


H. G. M. 


NOTICES 


The attention of readers of the JOURNAL is drawn to the announcement, on the 
back cover of the present issue, of the publication of a new number in the Monograph 
Series. — All teachers and students of the OT will be glad to know that the Oxford 
Press has just issued a new printing of the Brown-Driver-Briggs Hebrew Lexicon, 
provided with such corrections ‘‘as can be made in the sheets without resetting”... 
“many hundreds in number.” G. R. Driver, who is responsible for the corrections, is 
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preparing a supplement which will bring the work up-to-date with respect to current 
knowledge in the relevant fields. The price of the new printing is $28. — The July/ 
August issue of Evengelische Theologie is devoted to the subject of Old Testament 
Exegesis and contains, among other things, articles by von Rad (a sermon on Ruth 1 
and a paper on “typological exegesis”) and Noth (‘‘Die Vergegenwartigung des AT in 
der Verkiindigung’’). Lieferung 3 of the 1949-50 volume of Verkiindigung und Forschung 
(published in 1952) features a survey of recent NT literature and useful reviews of recent 
publications in the OT and NT fields. Both journals are published by the Chr. Kaiser 
Verlag, Miinchen. 
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